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A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 











Schools for Boys— 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., Emmitsburg, Md. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges and Academies for Girls— 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred Heart, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Rosary College, River Forest, III. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, 

Meramec St. & Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of -Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C. 


Marymount College & School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Milford, Conn. 


Junior College and Academy of the Immaculate 
Conception, Oldenburg, Indiana 


Notre Dame of Maryland High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliff Academy, Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 


Academy of the Visitation 
5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Saint Vincent Academy, 
226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 


Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 


St. Clare’s School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 


Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 
630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N. Y. 


Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Mater Misericordiae Academy, Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Schools of Nursing— 


St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of Nursing, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

















NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Academic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary Department, Music, Art, 
Physical Culture. “For Catalogue, address: The Secretary. 
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Your Dear Ones 


As 


PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 





THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 
































HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN A 
GROUP PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE CATHOLIC FOREIGN 
MISSION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
& WILL SHARE IN THE PRAYERS 
WORKS & SACRIFICES 
OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THIS SOCIETY 


LU SUPERIOR LJ 
@y MARYKNOLL::NEW YORK &® 


Send TEN names—members of your family 
or friends, living or departed — with your 
initial offering of two dollars. The remain- 
der of the fifty dollar offering may be made in 
easy monthly payments. 




















PERPETUAL. ASSOCIATES share in 10,000 Masses an- 
nually and in the prayers and works of all Maryknollers. 
A sample of the Perpetual Membership Certificate ap- 
pears above. 


Address: The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York. 














MARYKNOLA 


The Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America 
Inc. (legal title) 

Most Rev. James Edward 
Walsh, M.M., 
Superior General 

Established by action of 
the United States Hierarchy, 
assembled at Washington, 
April 27, 1911. 

Authorized by His Holi- 
ness Pius X, at Rome, June 
29, 1911. Final Approval by 
Pope Pius XI, May 7, 1930. 

“Maryknoll,”’ in honor of 
the Queen of Apostles, has 
become the popular designa- 
tion of the Society. 

Object—to train Catholic 
missioners for the heathen, 
with the ultimate aim to de- 
velop a native clergy in lands 
now pagan. 

Priests, students, and 
Auxiliary Brothers compose 
the Society. 

Auxiliary Brothers par- 
tic’pate as teachers, trained 
nurses, office assistants, and 
skilled workmen. 

“meagre 

Central Administration 
and Seminary are at Mary- 
knoll P. O., New York, about 
thirty miles north of the me- 
tropolis. 

Maryknoll Preparatory 
Colleges—These are at Clarks 
Summit, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Los Altos, Calif. 

Novitiate— 

O. address: Bedford, 

Mass. 

Telephone: Billerica 708 

House of Study in Rome, 
Jtaly, at Via Sardegna, 83. 

Other Maryknoll Houses 
are located as follows: 

New York City, at 103 
Park Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif., at 
1492 McAllister St., corner of 
Scott. 

Los Angeles, Calif., at 1220 
South Alvarado St 

At San Juan, Calif., Mary- 
knoll Fathers, San Juan Bau- 
tista Mission. 

Detroit, Mich., at 2979 
Blaine Ave. 

Maryknoll Japanese Mis- 
sions. Los Angeles, Calif., at 
426 South Boyle Ave. 

Seattle, Wash., at 1603 East 
Jefferson St. 








For missions, see section, 
“The Month with the Mis- 
sioners.”’ 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Sec Sisters’ page for di- 
rectory. 
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THE MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES x 


Marykncll has no mere subscribers to.its magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATE for one year and in addition to 
receiving THe Fietp Arar, is a member of the Society, sharing in 10,000 Masses yearly 
and in the labors, sacrifices and privations of the missioners. 

A PERPETUAL. ASSOCIATE makes payment of $50, either immediately or in in- 
stallments within a period of two years. A deceased person may be enrolled as a Perpetual 


Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 


becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such a 
person likewise becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate, 


NEW MARYKNOLL 
PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 


Living: Reverend Friends, 10; M. A. R.; E, 
Ni; Mere. A. As ae LT. Cc. Ts C.. Mia . I. 
B. & Relatives; A. ‘ . & Relatives; H. B. & Rel- 
atives; Mrs. F. M. F. “" Relatives; M. D. & Rel- 
~— A. J. B. & dca be ae 1 
Pp; Ps Ay Bs Mit © Mire. S.J .¢: A. Fs Dis Be bas 
Dr. 4 & Relatives; E..T. L. & Family; “a A. 
M. C. & Relatives; C. B. C. & Relatives; S. E. 
M. & Relatives; L. M. & Relatives; R. A, C. & 
Relatives; A, F. M. & Relatives; E. E. & Rela- 
tives; L. J. H. & Relatives; rts D. M. & Rela- 
tives: H. Z. & Relatives; M. H. F.; H. A. F.; H. 
C.: D. J. MeC.: M. Mc€.: Fi: ‘.: G; x. Cs W. 
“a P. O'S. & Relatives; F. J, B.; M.M. 3B; 

D. & Relatives; E. B. & Relatives; EB b's. & 

Fn a W, Bs P. & H.C... MN: M. Ks 
J. McC. & Relatives; BM. Az ‘& & Relatives; N. 
AOR & Relatives; C. A. C. & Relatives. 





Deceased: Sarah Dacey; Jere P. Sullivan; John 
O’Flaherty; James M. Curran; William J. Carey; 
Thomas Rock; John Galligan; George A. Letart; 
Patrick H. Judge; Cornelius J. Gaffney; John J. 
O’Hare; Robert Stack; Nora G. Fitzgerald; Marga- 
ret Phelan; Richard Jones; Sarah F. Murphy; 
Ellen M. Patterson; John W. Kelly; Bridget Law- 
lor; Elizabeth Kehl; James & Agnes Moffatt; Mary 
Hewitt; Deceased Relatives and Parents of J. F. 
Nagle. 





RECENTLY DECEASED 
MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES 


Most Rev. F. Johannes, D.D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
D, Hickey; Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. Gerard; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. W. Flynn; Rev. T. Fahey; Rev. 
P. Kamp; Rev. T. Lynch; Rev. J. McCreary; 
Rev. M. O’Brien; Sr. M. Cyril Kelly; Sr. M. de 
Montford Rooney; Sr. M. Paula; Mr. B. Price; 
Mr. H. O’Brien; Mrs. P. Cogan; Mr. J. Lauer; 
Mr. M. Peck; Miss M. O’Connor; Mr. C. pon 
Mrs. S. Sullivan; Mrs. A. Faupel; Mrs. K. 
Cormack; Mr. J. Sullivan; Mr. S. ‘Meagher; Miss 
M. Colfels; Miss E, O’Donnell; Mrs. M. O’Mara; 
Mrs. D. Bogan; Mrs. N. McManus; Miss Kehoe: 
E. Crawford; Mr. W. Hosman; Mr. L. Hogan; 
Mrs. M. Forgues; Mrs. J. Driessen; Miss M. 
Moran; Miss A. Davey; Mr. S. Oker; Mrs. M. 
Groves; Miss M. Hearn; Mrs. E. Griffith; Mrs. M. 
Devitt; Miss Hooton; Miss M. Flynn; Miss 
M. Wahle; Miss H. McDonough; Mrs. S. Heer; 
Mrs. J. Donovan; Mrs, L. Tessier; Mr. W. Luhn; 
Mrs. L. Paquette; Mr. J. Howard; Mrs, M. Fin- 
ley; Mrs. J. O’Toole; Mr. Devaney; Mrs, A. Mc- 
Elroy; Miss J. Burns; Miss E. Corcoran; Miss 
Hannon: Miss M. Adams; Mrs. J. Holland; Mrs. 
L. Sinski; Mrs, J. Twomey; Miss Ryan; Mr. A. 
Schmitz; Mrs. A. McElroy; Mrs. A. Brennan; Mrs. 
T. Minihan; Mrs. S. Hubbard; Mr. E. Finn; Mrs. 
M. Farrell; Mrs. H. Heinzman; Mrs. W. Magee; 
Mr. P. Gatto; Mrs. O. Snyder; Mrs. M. Hanra- 
han; Miss K, Allen; Mr. W. Glazier; Mrs. W. 
Mechler; Mrs. 1). Touhey; Miss K. Newman; Mrs. 
H. Wolke; Mr. W. Mullin; Mr. F. Boyle. 





Sounding Kaying’s characteristic note, the gayety of children and the 
music of laughter. 
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VERY mission field in China secms 

to have its own characteristic note. 
Some breathe peace, others struggle; 
some reflect bright joy, others misfor- 
tune. . 

For Maryknollers, Kaying has al- 
ways possessed an air of buoyant, smil- 
ing hope, the atmosphere of the dawn 
of a long and happy day. Perhaps we 
can claim for it no more than many 
other fields, but for us, Kaying resounds 
to the music of laughter, to the gayety 


The Song of Youth 


in Kaying 


one hundred and fifty miles from the 
port city of Swatow, as the crow flies, 
or two hundred or more miles if you 
go by bus, sampan, or in palanquin 
style. The city of Kaying is the impor- 
tant center of learning for the Hakka 
Chinese. Mandarins and school teach- 
ers for the entire province of Kwang- 
tung, and even, sometimes, for the 
neighboring provinces of Kiangsi and 
Fukien come from this center. 

The Kaying Mission was established, 
some eighty years ago, by the Paris 





established. Nine of our present six- 
teen missions were already built up and 
ready for pastors. In some of these 
missions, there were besides the priest’s 
residence, a chapel, convent and school. 
Although some of the buildings were 
in need of repair, our pioneers were 
gratified that they did not have to start 
from the bottom. 
When Bishop Ford started as head 
of the Kaying Mission he had with him 
two American and two Chinese priests 





Bishop Ford’s missioners in South China claim that Kaying children simply “beat the band.” 


of the children, to the promise of solid 
growth and steady progress for the 
Faith. We sing a song of youth, and 
gaze upon a scene which means most 
to us when we vision its tomorrow. 
The city of Kaying, from which the 
Kaying Mission takes its name, is in the 
northeast section of the Province of 
Kwangtung, South China. It is about 


THE KNOWLEDGE 


Foreign Missioners. Among the first 
were such men as Fathers Guillaume, 
Canac, Vercheres, and Vacquerel. They 
built so well and so solidly, that we 
who have been sent to replace them 
find that the Catholics there are much 
the same as those we left in America. 
In a material way too, the missions 
which we took over in 1925, were well 


loaned from the neighboring Vicariate 
of Swatow. They began to care for 
the 2,600,000 people that were spread 
out over 15,000 square miles of rugged 
territory. Since then, our numbers have 
grown. Kaying now has _ twenty-six 
Maryknoll priests, six Chinese priests, 
and over a dozen Maryknoll Sisters. 
Bishop Ford’s outstanding achieve- 


OF CHRIST MUST GO TO MEN THROUGH MEN. 











ment in his twelve years at Kaying, is 
the founding of the preparatory sem- 
inary and probhatorium. The formation 
of a native clergy has always been for 
him a cherished project. The seminary 
buildings are now completed, and sev- 
eral of the first students are at the 
Major Seminary in Hong Kong, and 
one is in Rome. 

A close second in the way of achieve- 
ment, is the formation of a native sis- 
terhood. At present, fifteen girls from 
the various missions are in the city of 
Kaying under the care and direction 
of the Maryknoll Sisters. These fifteen 
girls form the nucleus of what will one 
day be a great blessing to all our mis- 


THE 
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Left: Pony ex- 
press in neu- 
tral. 


Center: The 
old folks join 
in the laughter 
and gayety of 
the children. 


Below: Kaying 
schoolboys rev- 
el in Western 
sports. 





sion stations. Some of us who have 
had native “virgins” working for us, 
have found them to be of invaluable 
service. Sisters with special training 
will undoubtedly be even more so. 

During the first few years after Kay- 
ing had been separated from the Swa- 
tow Vicariate, because of unavoidable 
neglect due to scarcity of missioners, 
we found many who had fallen away 
from the Church. Our work was prin- 
cipally among these, trying to bring 
them back, and to start their children 
off on the right road. We urged their 
boys and girls to come to the centers for 
instruction, and while they were there, 
they received their food free. The 
parents were attracted by the interest 
which the missioners showed in their 
children. As a result, they again be- 
came interested in the Church. 

Then came the time for real mission- 
ary work, the time for making converts. 
We all asked the question: “How do 
you make converts?” And we were 
told: “Just go out and get them.” It 
sounded very simple, but we had the 
disadvantage of being forced to “go 
get them” without the advice and guid- 
ance of experienced missioners. We 
tried all ways and methods, except per- 
haps, the soap-box means. We had re- 
sults. Converts came, but slowly. And 
now, finally, we all agree that the cate- 
chumenate system is the best here. 
Our numbers go on increasing year by 
year. 

Following is a brief survey of the 
entire Vicariate of Kaying, noting the 
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we 
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Youthful ZIzaac Waltons valiantly enduring temptation on the brink of Father Downs’ goldfish pond. 


remarkable results achieved by each 
missioner : 

Father Callan, in Hingning, has had 
to “push his chapel out in back” on 
Sundays and feast days in order to ac- 
commodate the increase in his congre- 
gation. 

Father Charles Murphy moved from 
his first Chinese home to a new and 
larger one, because he was cramped 
and so was everyone else in the old one. 

Father Bush, at Pet Teou, will have 
to do something about his little chapel, 
if he gets another three hundred con- 
verts in the second half of his first year 
at that mission. 

Fathers O’Brien and Gallagher con- 
tinue to be what the French missioners 
once called them: “A/archeurs intre- 
pides”—and the result of their marching 
still continues to astound. 

Father Driscoll is home on leave (de- 
cennial) with Father Maynard Murphy, 
and Fathers Welch and McClarnon are 
gathering in the crop they had sowed, 
together with a little harvest of their 
own, 

Father Eckstein is building an altar 
for his new church at T’ong Shun Tsai, 
an offshoot of the Pet Teou Mission, 
and he has had two hundred converts 
in the past six months. He has built 
two subsidiary chapels to accommodate 
the overflow. 

Fathers Donnelly, Rhodes, Dennis 


AND FUNDS. 


and Quinn, although tied down to the 
most important work in the missions, 
that of forming young men for the 
priesthood, still succeed in bringing in 
their quota. 

Fathers O’Day, O’Donnell and Youker 
are working in more or less virgin ter- 
ritory. The results there are gratifying. 

Fathers McCormick and Donaghy 
both started at “scratch” a year or two 
ago, and their Catholics are now num- 
bered in three figures. 

Father Tom Malone is filling the 
shoes of Father Downs who is also on 
decennial leave. Hé has found that they 
are large shoes to fill too. 

The other Malone, Patrick, is hold- 
ing fort in P’in Yan with Father Don- 
ovan, and they with their neighbor, Fa- 





More youth in Kaying. 


WHAT WILL X0U CONTRIBUTE? 


ther Hilbert, reports progress on all 
fronts. 

Kaying’s latest blessing is the Mary- 
knoll Sisters, who are now concentrat- 
ing on the conversion of the women. 
Their work gives all of us added en- 
thusiasm. “What should we do with- 
out them?” one of my fellow missioners 
remarked recently. “A mission in Chi- 
na without Sisters is like a tree whose 
branches are all on one side; it has a 
distorted and unnatural growth.” 

The little story of the Kaying Mis- 
sion is one of progress. From four 
thousand, our Catholic population has 
risen to nearly ten thousand in the past 
ten years. This year, we are expected 
to go over the ten thousand mark. Con- 
tinue to remember us in your prayers. 
After all, it is your prayers and sacri- 
fices that are making the converts. 
When Pope Pius X commissioned the 
late Bishop Walsh and Father Price to 
start a Society for the foreign missions, 
that Society was to represent the Amer- 
ican Catholics in the Far East. The 
work is yours. 





An All-Inclusive Mission Interest 

Maryknoll’s first General used to in- 
sist that one should speak merely of 
“the missions” without distinction be- 
tween home missions and foreign mis- 
sions. The Church desires all outside 
the fold, regardless of geography. 








An interesting combination of East and 
West in a bridal outfit. 


IAOLOK means “joy of the old.” 

No, it does not mean an abundance 
of sons and grandsons, a full rice-b'n, 
a bundle of deeds to rich rice-paddies 
a pen full of fat porkers, a beautifully 
aged bamboo-pipe with a legacy of 
sweet tobacco—all things which mean 
joy to the old. The name takes its 
origin from the lovely homestead of 
an old couple nestling in this tranquil, 
smiling valley, well-substantiated with 
rice fields. This homestead has become 
the nucleus for a Catholic village of 
2,000 souls. 

Siaolok is an interesting achievement 


in Catholic convert-colonizing. Four or 
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KAYING’S LARGEST CATHOLIC CENTER 


When Father Charles Hilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., 


was re- 


cently forced to leave Siaolok for his period of rest in the 
United States, he experienced greater homesickness, he con- 
fesses, than when he bade farewell to Rochester to go to 


China. 


He describes here briefly this prize mission which 


holds his heartstrings so tightly. 


five generations ago, a French missioner 
took up residence with this one Cath- 
olic family and built a small chapel. 
Little by little the land about the chapel 
was bought at a very low price. The 
missioner then proceeded to settle on 
this land, Catholic families from else- 
where and some few converts. In this 
way a strong colony of about 800 Cath- 
olic families was gathered around the 


Church. 
As a result, this country center has 


become one of the largest Catholic 
communities in South China. At the 


several Masses each Sunday hundreds 
receive Holy Communion, and there is 
also a large attendance at week-day 
Mass as well as at night prayers each 
evening. Eight boys from Siaolok are 
now attending the seminary, and three 





Above: Bishop 
Ford, Kaying’s 
Vicar Apostol- 
ic, confirming 
at Siaolok. 


Left: Mary- 
knoll Sisters 
with a First 
Holy Com- 
munion class. 


of its young girls have entered the 
convent. 

Maryknollers are but late arrivals at 
Siaolok, having come in 1925. So the 
credit for the creation of this happy 
Arcadia belongs to our predecessors the 
Paris Missioners, whose praises we 
never tire of singing. 





Would you share in the apostolate? 
Write for a Sponsor-A-Missioner Dime 
Card. See page 153. 


ADD AN APOSTOLIC INTENTION TO YOUR 
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Trail-Blazer for Maryknoll in Kaying 


Pere Vacquerel, magnificent veteran, 55 years in China, friend of the young Americans. 


Words of 


praise from Father Raymond Quinn, of Monterey Park, Calif. 


™] ARYKNOLL in Kaying 
mourns the loss of a big 
brother, Father Vacquerel. 
He was big, physically 
and spiritually, a giant 
Norman, such as might have crossed 
the channel with William the Con- 
queror. But this son of Northern 
France sailed other seas on a more glo- 
rious venture. Later on, to us who 
were trying to follow in his footsteps, 
he was in very truth a big brother, al- 
ways helpful, friendly, hospitable. Our 
admiration was leavened with his hu- 
mility. He had that rare gift of put- 
ting a visitor completely at his ease, al- 
though occasionally he might uncon- 
sciously ask an embarrassing question 
as he did once when the writer visited 
him. There was a good deal of hem- 





ming and hawing after the old man. 


asked, “What is this thing, the Gold 
Standard, and how does it work?” 

Father Vacquerel left France im- 
mediately after ordination at the Paris 
Foreign Mission Seminary. The Swa- 
tow Vicariate, to which he had been 
assigned, at that time included nearly 
the entire northern half of Kwangtung 
Province. The Hakka dialect used in 
this district had as yet been set down 
in no dictionary. After three months’ 
language study, with only primitive 
methods at his disposal, he was as- 
signed as pastor to a district which 
embraced nearly half of the present 
Kaying Vicariate. There were small 
groups of Christians scattered all over 
the territory. A sick call often meant 
a four or five day journey on foot or 
horseback. To this day, the fame of 
his walking is a legend among the Chris- 
tians. They say that once on an urgent 
call, he walked sixty miles in a single 
day. 

In the days preceding the Boxer trou- 
bles, he had to suffer many annoyances 
from unfriendly officials. On one oc- 
casion, three Christians were being held 
on false charges by the sub-prefect of 
Ng Fa. Father Vacquerel came with 
his catechist to inquire about the charges 
against them. The etiquette of the time 
demanded that they come in sedan 
chairs, which the missioner rarely hired 








Father Vacquerel who died last fall. He 

never saw a movie or an aeroplane and 

not until four or five years ago had he 
ridden in an automobile. 


since they were expensive. These they 
left outside the Yamen (official’s house) 
while they were being received by the 
prefect. He put them off with evasive 
answers, and when Father Vacquerel, 
seeing that nothing could be accom- 
plished, turned to go, his catechist was 
detained on some pretext. Outside the 
building, Father Vacquerel waited for a 
half hour. Still no sign of the cate- 
chist, so he decided to go back and see 
what was keeping the man. When he 
tried to enter the building he found that 
the door had been barred. His knocks 
and cries went unheeded. Convinced that 
something untoward was afoot, he put 
his huge shoulder to the door. and 
pushed. It was a stout portal, but un- 
der the impact the whole frame gave 
way and crashed in upon the astonished 


DAILY MASS, HOLY COMMUNION, AND PRAYERS. 


retainers. They had been chuckling over 
his discomfiture, but their glee rapidly 
changed to panic at this contretemps. 
Father Vacquerel stormed through the 
house and demanded in no uncertain 
terms that the prefect release his cate- 
chist. The official was so taken aback 
that without more ado he complied. 
Outside the Yamen, Father Vacquerel 
and his catechist found that their se- 
dan chairs had been broken in pieces 
and burned by the prefect’s servants. 
Returning to the mission, Father Vac- 
querel wrote an account of the incident 
to Canton, and shortly after, an order 
came for the release of the prisoners 
and the deposition of the sub-prefect. 

On his arrival, Father Vacquerel 
found a few scattered Christian fami- 
lies. When, in 1925, Maryknoll took 
over the Kaying Prefecture, within 
which most of his huge parish lay, the 
Catholics numbered thousands. 

A certain reluctance to leave the 
scene of a lifetime’s labor would be 
understandable even in a spiritual man. 
A mildly patronizing air toward the 
workers coming into the field at the 
eleventh hour might be justified. But 
not the slightest trace of either reluc- 
tance or condescension ever appeared in 
Father Vacquerel’s manner. He who had 
played Kit Carson to our Pony Rider’s 
Express, rejoiced with us over our lit- 
tle successes and always slighted his 
own magnificent achievements. 

After the coming of Maryknoll to 
Kaying, the field of Father Vacquerel’s 
labors was much restricted, but his ac- 
tivities were unconfined. He was still 
in his heyday when he celebrated the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of his arrival in 
China. Even after his eightieth year 
he continued to do active mission work, 

Last year he became quite feeble, and 
another missioner was sent to Chong 
San. But before he left, he chose the 
place for his grave in the churchyard. 
He said, “Here is where I’ve spent my 
life and here I want to be buried.” 

Maryknoll’s trail-blazer had a beau- 
tiful death. He was laid away on his 
mountain top at Chong San, which over- 
looks so much of the land where he 
spent his life of prayer and sacrifice. 
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By Father William Downs, of Erie, Penna., Kaying’s Society Superior. 


70 mission field is an 
abiding city for any 
mission Society, al- 
though many of the 
Society’s members pass 
their entire careers 
within the same field. 
The conversion of the 
natives extends over a long period— 
generations and even centuries, but 
whatever the period, it is one of transi- 





tion. The presence of a mission So- 
ciety is a passing phase of the Church’s 
life in the area. The most important 
factor in this period of transition from 
pagan life to Christian life is the de- 
velopment of the local clergy. Kaying 
has made a promising start. 

When Maryknoll took over the Kay- 
ing territory in 1925, there were several 
candidates for the priesthood who had 
been encouraged by the Paris Foreign 
Missioners. Some of these have perse- 
vered and are with us as priests today. 
During our first: years, some young 
men who were already well along the 
road in securing their education signal- 
ized their desire to join us, and we have 


A NATIVE 


Above: First Solemn Mass of Father Paul 
Choo at Sicolok, 


Below: Fathers Longinus and Marcus 
Chai. The latter is director of Catholic 
Action and editor of Kaying’s monthly 
magazine. 


CLERGY 





played a part in completing their prep- 
aration. This explains our present group 
of six priests. The time has been too 
short for any of the boys who had 
begun their studies with us to have 
reached the altar. 

When the first Maryknollers arrived 
in 1925, the Bishop of Swatow very 
kindly loaned us one of his Chinese 
priests, Father Lim, who worked with 
us for ten years. He was a hardy, 
practical man of God. 

The first priest to be ordained for 
us was Father Hon who received Holy 
Orders in 1927, and who has been sta- 
He has 
done very good work. Next came Fa- 
thers Longinus Chai and Paul Choo, 
ordained for Kaying by Maryknoll’s 
present Superior General, Bishop Walsh, 
at Kongmoon in 1932. Father Chai 
studied at Swatow and then went to the 
celebrated Seminary of Penang, far off 
on the Malay Peninsula. Father Choo, 


tioned at Hokshiha ever since. 


is from different surroundings. His 
parents are natives of Kaying, but they 
It was there 
that Paul received his vocation. His 


emigrated to Singapore. 


IS THE HOPE OF THE CHURCH IN FIELDS AFAR. 
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parents still reside at 
Singapore, while he has 
returned here for his 
life in the ministry. Fa~ 
ther Chai was stationed 
at Siaolok until recent- 
“Iv, and Father Choo has 
been a professor at the 
seminary and at the 
catechist school. 


Father Marcus Chai 
prepared as a youngster 
in Canton and later un- 
der Bishop Ford. He 
then studied with the 
Irish Jesuits in Hong 
Kong and, finally, was 
sent to the Urban Col- 
lege in Rome where he 
was ordained in 1934. 
He is now at Kaying, 
director of Catholic Ac- 
tion and editor of the 
Vicariate’s monthly 
magazine in Chinese. 

Father John Pei came to us as a stu- 
dent from Kweichow Province. After 
ordination in 1934, he taught in the 
seminary for a while, and now has a 
mission at Au Poe. 

Finally, there is our Benjamin, Fa- 
ther Peter Tong, ordained last year by 
Bishop Ford. A native of Petteuchai, 
he made his studies in Swatow and 
Hong Kong. He is now teaching at 
the seminary in Kaying. 





Henceforth, our native priests will be 
trained by us from the start. We en- 
tered Kaying in the autumn of 1925 
and, in less than a year, had a simple 
little school linked with the central 
residence. This has grown to the pres- 
ent extensive plant, just outside of the 
city, an efficient preparatory seminary 
with 25 to 30 boys annually. Siaolok 
has given us the largest number of sem- 
inarians, although most of the other 
regions are also represented. The first 
fruits of this seminary will be Paul 
Lam, now in Rome, and two others of 
the same class who are finishing in 
Hong Kong. The seminary rector is 
Father Francis Donnelly, of Philadel- 
phia, assisted by Father Quinn, of 
Monterey Park, Calif., Father Dennis. 
of Staten Island, N. Y., and Father 
Peter Tong. 

The probatorium at Tsung Kow acts 
as a feeder for the preparatory sem- 


SUPPORT A NATIVE PRIEST 
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Left to Right: Father Paul Choo, professor at the Kaying Seminary and cate- 
chist school; Father John Pei, stationed at the mission of Au Poe; Father 
Peter Tong, our Benjamin, professor at the seminary, 


inary. Father Donaghy, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and Father Longinus Chai 
are training some 15 younger boys there. 





We should not close without a word 
about two other Chinese houses of prep- 
aration, the catechists’ school and the 
house of preparation for native Sisters. 

The Catechists’ school is small, but 


Right: Father 
Lim, loaned to 
Maryknoll by 
the Bishop of 
Swatow, who 
has worked 
with Bishop 


Ford in Kay- 
ing for ten 
years, 


AT TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
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presents a rigorous 
course of two years’ 
duration for the more 
able teachers of religion. 
Lastly, there is the 
foundation conducted 
by two Maryknoll Sis- 
ters where aspirants for 
the proposed native Sis- 
terhood are in training. 
It does not as yet quali- 
fy as a novitiate. The 
young ladies are sub- 
jected to the discipline 
of the spirit, while at- 
tending the local gov- 
ernment middle school. 
Kaying is preparing 
native sons as message 
bearers to their own 
people. Another gene- 
ration will see many ad- 
ditions to their ranks, 





Friends of the Missions Pass 
. ARYKNOLL recorded with regret 

the tragedy of the night before 
Easter which cost the life of Msgr. 
John Hilpert, Brooklyn Director of the 
Propagation of the Faith; and also the 
death of the Syracuse Director, Rev. 
John McCreary. Both Directors were 
long known and esteemed by Mary- 
knollers. 
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ONE YEAR. 

















WOULD say that there is 

equally as much love of children 
in China as in America. However, 
love takes a different turn here. 
There is not as much fondling and 
“petting” of babies in our Chinese 
homes. The infant is left in what 
serves as its cradle; whimperings, 
crying, or loud bawling are taken 
for granted. There is no dash to 
its side on the slightest provoca- 
tion to comfort and console it. 





IF YOU HAVE NOT 


BEEN 
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Not a Parisian 
creation but a 
colorful rival, 


Baby’s Hat in 
Hakka Land 


However, there is an important 
exception to this rule of plainness, 
and it lies in the head covering. 
Even the poorer families find a 
way to get color and design into 
baby’s hat. The workmanship va- 
ries, but there is always an attempt 
at ornamentation. 

Note, too, in the photograph 
that it is grandpa who has the 
child out for its airing. The baby’s 
mother counts, but the husband’s 
mother or father counts more. “My 
son’s child!” beam the grandpar- 
ents, and in this expression is much 
meaning, for China is still old-fash- 
ioned enough to put the man far 
ahead of the woman in importance. 





Right: Grand- 
pa is bursting 
with pride— 
‘My son’s 
child!” 


Below: Kaying | 
parents don’t 
pet their chil- 
dren. If they 
get the grumps 
it is taken for 
granted and 
they get over 
them. 


In the matter of clothes, except 
in the case of wealthy families, 
baby does not have the delicate 
finery which the Western mother 
gathers for her infant. All seems 
rather staid and plebeian, because 
it has been so from time imme- 
morial. When Western merchan- 
dizing methods creep in, and baby 
shops are opened with their dis- 
plays of ravishingly lovely pieces, 
all this may change. 


CALLED TO THE WORK OF 








Thus far in Kaying, we have 
not founded créches or orphan- 


ages. Eventually, as in our dio- 
ceses of America, we shall probably 
have need of central asylums for 
children who by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances are deprived of par- 
ents. The present aim of both 
priests and Sisters is to build 
strong Christian homes where the 
young folk will grow up in an at- 
mosphere of vigorous faith. 


THE APOSTOLATE YOURSELF, 
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The Sick Lady Serves Breakfast 


By Father J. Maynard Murphy, M.M., of Montreal, Canada. 


WAS preparing for bed. 
The village dogs had re- 
tired some time before, 
and there was no noise 
to prevent me from 

hearing two persons 
" ied coming up the hill to- 

wards the mission. Peo- 
ple coming to the mission at night, un- 
less they come stealthily, are usually a 
warning to get ready to travel. In a 
few minutes I opened the gate for two 
young men who wished to take me to 
their mother who was dying, some eigh- 
teen miles away. When I asked if their 
mother could possibly wait until morn- 
ing, the brothers answered with em- 
barrassed grins. So I grinned back and 
said, “All right! Come in, and I’ll be 
right with you.” 

The young men had been walking 
since three o’clock in the afternoon, but 
they said they were not tired and started 
back with me through the mountains 
to their home, a six hour walk. 

There was an up tipped quarter moon 
when we started out—or was it tilted 
down? — but no matter —the point is 
that, about an hour after we had started 
out, it began to rain. It was a light 
rain, but because of the promising look 
of the moon, I had no umbrella. For 
two hours more we kept on—by this 
time quite wet and in the very heart of 
the mountains. We took unfamiliar 
paths used by practically no one but the 
“bush girls” (women who spend their 
days in the mountains gathering brush 
and grasses for the home fires). We 
had to feel every inch of our way now, 
as it was completely dark. I myself 
could not see a foot in front of my nose 
and had to be led by the hand. 

At a certain point, the boys missed 
the path and were not sure which way 
to go. One said it was up the moun- 
tainside, the other said it was down. 
So I stood still and let them find the 
path. Each wanted me to follow him. 
The lad who was looking farther down 
the hill, ended his search suddenly. He 
gave a short shout which was accom- 
panied by rolling gravel and ended in 
a splash in water at the bottom. I heard 
him gurgle in the water and thinking 
he was hurt and might drown (I can’t 


. 











PRAY FOR VOCATIONS. THE 


swim myself) I felt my way down a 
bit. I was going down on my back, 
feeling for a footing with my heels, 
holding on to tufts of grass with my 
hands. Had I wormed my way down 
one foot more, I too would have gone 
over, but my other companion found 
my hand and pulled me back. And it 
was just as well he did for I could not 
have crawled back myself. Next morn- 
ing, I found it was a sheer drop of 
about twenty-five feet into rice fields 
and not a slope as I had thought. Be- 
sides, there was no need for me to go 
down, as the lad was not hurt but only 
scared and a little shaken up. The soft 
mud of the rice field saved the lad from 
any injury, and after my other com- 
panion and I had worked ahead gradu- 
ally and down over safe ground, we 
found him sitting on a bowlder by the 
side of the rice field. The three of us 
spent the remaining hours of the night, 
lying on the rock in the rain. Luckily, 
it was a mild summer rain and we didn’t 
mind it, very much. 


Father J. May- 
nard Murphy 
and his old 
gray nag start- 
ing on a mis- 
sion visitation 
which takes 
him over rough 
mountain 
passes. His 
mission is -sev- 
enty-five miles 
from north to 
south and about 
forty-five miles 
across, 


At dawn, when we resumed our way 
it was still raining. We looked over 
the scene of our disaster. It looked 
much worse in the dawn than it had 
felt the night before. There were rocks 
strewn all around the bottom of the 
miniature cliff down which my com- 
panion had fallen, and he was very for- 
tunate not to have struck one. 

After another three hours or so of 
sloshing along, we came to our desti- 
nation, When we entered the main hall 
of the house, a blushing and very much 
embarrassed lady greeted us: “Father, 
I'm sorry you had to walk all night in 
the rain, but there was no sense in my 
staying in bed, was there, when I got 
better last night? So I gat up and 
made breakfast for you. Come: and 
have some.” I did. And then I changed 
into some dry and borrowed clothes. 
The rain had stopped by that time, and 
I had a pleasant walk home all by my- 
self. I got there in time for supper 


and eventually got to bed for a quiet 
night’s rest. 





HARVEST IS GREAT; THE LABORERS ARE FEW. 
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FE had youth, am- 
bition, a certain 
stubbornness and a 
clear conception of 
right. They called him 
Paul. A rare gift let 
him vision another 
land, people who wor- 
shiped other gods, and 
he dreamily followed 
the setting sun beyond 
the horizon and spoke 
of One whose idol 
they had not yet made. 
But he must leave 
his streets and pleas- 
ures, put aside his home and friends, 
regardless of the hurts. He felt him- 
self pre-ordained, with a special mission 
entrusted to him. 

So, one day, the Bishop spoke his 
name and Paulus answered, “Adsum.” 
Ordained a priest of Jesus Christ and 
entrusted to the care of a Lady, Queen 
of All, he set out to bring Light to the 
darkened East. He dreamed to conquer. 

Months of hard and diligent study 
of the language equipped him for teach- 
ing the rudiments of the Faith, and 
with a prayer to the Holy Ghost he set 
out to visit a few Christians in the 
mountains. At “Little River,” a village 
of some two hundred souls, Paul cele- 
brated Mass in a small Chinese mud 
house. It was his first experience in 
the mountains. Of a family of nine, 
only two worshiped the Lord of Heaven. 
But a foreigner and a Lord-of-Heaven 
priest could arouse the curiosity of the 
entire family, and all greeted him with 
Oriental courtesy. 

Two souls were pardoned their sins 
that night, and Paul thanked God. Two 
out of two hundred, only two; Paul 
regretted that there were not more. On 
a wooden door, set on two wooden 
horses and equipped with a wooden 
pillow, Paul went to sleep thinking of his 
namesake, the apostol- 
ic Paul. At daybreak, 
he awoke and pre- 
pared for the Holy 
Sacrifice. A table, 
four feet by five, 





WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS USUALLY 
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was his altar. The plank became an- 
other crib for Bethlehem; God was 
born again. After Mass the two Chris- 
tians and all the pagan members of the 
family heard Paul speak of Jesus Christ, 
of the love of God for man, of their 
religion which he called false, and of 
another doctrine which he said was 
true. His pagan hearers thought the 
priest zealous, but his ideas about their 
idolatry were startling. 

Just then a messenger came. 
a sick call. Paul rose to go. 

“Eat breakfast, then go,” they said. 
“First eat rice, drink tea, Shen-fu 
(Spiritual Father).” 

“No, I must be going. 
horses.” 

“But why such haste?” they persisted. 
“The dying one will not begrudge you 
time to eat and drink.” 

“He’s dying,” Paul answered. “He 
may be judged before I get to him.” 

“Big rain. Streams, can’t go. Horses 
slip, stumble.” 

No, he would go immediately. 

They told him it was seven miles to 
“Steep Mountain” where the dying man 
lay. Three hours on the road and he 
still would not be there. 

It was a long seven miles. The two 
horses were breathing heavily when at 
ten o’clock he entered the village of 
“Steep Mountain.” And a stream had 
yet to be crossed before he reached the 
dying man’s home. Four hours of steady 
“Big Rain” and surface water from its 
tributary brooks still higher up had 
enlarged the stream to three times its 
size. The horses balked, they would not 
cross. No doubt, they too noticed the 
speed with which the water rushed over 
the rocks. Paul dismounted and took 


It was 


Saddle the 


off his putties and shoes. 

The rain had now stopped, and the 
villagers came out to the edge of the 
stream and warned the priest to wait until 
the next morning. “Can’t cross now, too 





They Called Him Paul 


By Rev. Charles Murphy, M.M., of Ansonia, Conn. 


swift, too deep. Priest 
hurt himself on the 
rocks in the stream. 
Dying man may not 
die today,” they cried 
across through the 
thundering noise of 
the mad stream. But 
who could say whether 
the Lord had nced of 
the stricken soul that 
day or the morrow? 
Paul paid no atten- 
tion to their warn- 
ings; he had to reach 
that man as soon 
as possible; he just had to swim that 
crazy water, so he hurled his sick-call 
box and his few belongings across to 





the villagers on the other side and be- 
gan to feel his way carefully into the 
water. They were sure he would drown, 
but he reached the opposite shore safely, 
reclaimed his sick-call box and, with his 
clothing soaked and his bare feet cov- 
ered with rice-mud, he walked through 
a few alleys to the dying man’s mud 
house. A little peanut-oil lamp, almost 
large enough to put in a watch pocket, 
and a candle, like the penny ones the 
missioner had seen on Christmas trees 
in his boyhood, gave enough, and just 
about enough, light for him to make 
out the wooden bed and the shadow of 
the dying man. And so it was that Paul 
took care of this soul that was about to 
meet his God. 

“What is the young priest’s dear and 
precious name?” Paul heard one of the 
villagers ask. 

“They call him Paul, Father Paul,” 
was the answer. 

Paul was content and, after drying 
and a brief rest, made for “Little River” 
again, reflecting that his Apostle name- 
sake was once shipwrecked on the 
coast of Malta and probably had to 
swim for shore. 

He pulled out his 
pipe and filled it. Then 
he smiled at his wet 
matches. That was 
like him. 


A WAY TO BREAK IT. 
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Measuring Life in 
Terms of Rice 


By Father John Driscoll, of Philadelphia, Penna. 


1 MERICA’S movie fans 
who saw “The Good 
Earth” got an idea of a 
Chinese rice farm. In 
the Kaying country near- 
ly one hundred percent 
of the people live thus 
as farmers of rice. 

We measure the years in terms of 
rice at Kaying. In convert work, for 
instance, our classes are planned ac- 
cording to rice crops. The first plant- 
ing takes place in March, so the first 
course of study begins in April while 











Harvesting the rice. There are two crops 

each year, but most rice farmers are un- 

able to sustain their families without dab- 
bling in other avocations, 


the crop is growing. The busy days of 
harvest time come in late June and July ; 
and August is occupied with sowing 
the second crop. Therefore, the second 
study course begins in September. Reap- 
ing and threshing are due in October 
and early November; thus the third 
class cannot begin until late in Novem- 
ber or early December. Finally, in Jan- 
uary, timed to finish before the March 
sowing, comes the fourth class in the 
round of the rice-man’s year. 


HAVE YOUR OWN WAY WITH YOUR WILL. 


Plowing a 
flooded rice 
field in South 
China. The wa- 
ter buffalo is 
used instead of 
a farm horse. 


Our rice farmers are regarded as 
well off if they can grow enough to 
sustain their families. Most of them 
cannot do this. The farmer may have 
four fields of about a third of an acre 
each. At best, a field yields 200 pounds 
of rice at each harvest. A Chinese con- 
sumes a pound of rice a day, so a fam- 
ily of five needs 1800 pounds annually, 
and the fields produce only about 1600 
pounds. The food that is lacking is 
secured by small-scale trading in pigs, 
chickens, and ducks; by fishing; by 
charcoal burning; by carrying wood 
from the mountains or merchandise 
along the roads. The rice farmer’s 
family is able to live, but oh, how pre- 
cariously ! 

We Kaying Knollers are blessed, 
however, in finding ourselves among 
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rice farmers, for, of all classes, they 
seem the most desirable as prospects for 
the Church. In the rice farmer one is 
most apt to find the three qualities most 
conducive to the reception and appreci- 
ation of the gift of faith: simplicity, 
sincerity and sympathy. 

The rice farmer possesses in a marked 
degree that outstanding gift of the Chi- 
nese, patience—“that power of suffering 
and of enduring with fortitude.” The 
soil, by nature not rich, the primitive 
implements, the slow moving water buf- 
falo, the tedious setting out of the rice, 
plant by plant, the contrarieties of na- 
ture with all its whims from flood to 
drought—all these circumstances build 
patience. And upon this elementary 
foundation of natural godly virtue we 
build the supernatural man of God. 





There are no Child Labor Laws in rural China, and even the small boys help trans- 


plant the rice. 


It is hard work, but this crowd seems to be having a jolly good time. 


INVEST IN A MARYKNOLL ANNUITY. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 








PERHAPS it is not strange that 

Maryknoll should have been 
characterized from its earliest 
years by a deep love for the priest- 
hood, and that this same spiritual 
trait appears to be one of the 
marks it is destined to bear down 
the course of its history. It was 
founded by two men who were 
pre-eminently priests, knowing the 
temper and embodying the fibre 
of the ideal priesthood. It was to 
represent a country whose chief 
blessing was its zealous priest- 
hood. It was to perpetuate that 
blessing by training young Ameri- 
cans for the mission priesthood. 
It was to send them overseas to 
engage in a work that would chief- 
ly depend, as did the work of St. 
Paul and the first Apostles, on the 
building up of a native priesthood. 
“Thou art a priest forever, ac- 
cording to the order of Melchise- 
dech.”—Ps. cix, 4. These words 
ring in every Maryknoll heart. 
Heard yearly at the Home Knoll, 
they are now also being sounded 
on the mission field where young 
Chinese and Koreans, trained long 
years in Maryknoll’s native semi- 
naries, are now putting on the 
same bright livery of Christ. A 
gift to the Orient! We give them 
priests, our own and their own, 
and it is the best we know how to 
give—and our love is in the giving. 


@ 


MISSION doctor of the 

Protestant persuasion once 
edified some Maryknoll missioners 
by protesting against the vocation 
that brought him to China. “Last 
thing in the world I wanted to 
do,” he complained. “Was nicely 
settled at home. Had a good prac- 
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The May Queen 


HE wears sunlight in her hair 
And violets in her eyes 
And her cheeks are the petals of a rose. 
She bears Love on her arm 
And lilies are her feet 
And they carry Life wherever she goes. 


There are graces on her lips 

And rainbows on her robes 

And her wreath is the coronet of May. 
She is Fairy Queen of earth— 

The wand at her heart 

Is a Bud from the Triune Bouquet. 


She is Mother, Queen and Maid 

And God is her Child 

And her Courts are the meadows where 

They play 

Forever and for aye. 

She is Mary full of Grace. 

She is Queen of Eternal May. 
—Marie Fischer 








tice—making money. Nothing to 
wish for. And then along came 
this missionary call. Hated the 
thought. Tried to fight it off. But 
no use. Had to give in.” He 
sighed and shrugged. “So here I 
am climbing mountains and pok- 
ing around in the mud and dirt of 
the villages,’ he ended, “when I 
would like to be sitting comfort- 
ably at home.” All of which gave 
the missioners to wonder if there 
is not something ‘just a little 
strange in the notion that they 
themselves chose the bizarre and 
the extraordinary when they went 
to the Orient, not merely to an- 
swer what is termed a missionary 
call, but sent by a divine Church 
and in response to a divine voca- 
tion. For, extraordinary or not, 
they are scarcely to blame, since 
their going was by no special pre- 
dilection of their own. Their own 
mere natural inclination was the 
same as that of other men, consist- 
ing in a strong desire to be sea 
captains and locomotive engineers. 
But a vocation is God’s doing, and 
once He spoke in their hearts, they 
had actually very little choice. 
“You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.”—John xv, 16. 
What praise or blame there is in 
it, like so many things in life, 
traces back to God. 


Religion For Export 


By Brother Matthew Queen, M.M. 


£ pe often hears it predicted that the 

Catholic Church, its message in- 
creasingly spurned by Europe and 
America, would increasingly turn its 
attention to the populous fields of Asia 
and Africa. This might seem to 
involve a pessimistic outlook in 
so far as the Caucasian world is con- 
cerned, while it has its roseate side in 
the prophecy that heathendom will con- 
sole the Church for her losses in what 
once was Christendom. What the Church 
wants, however, is to save both, to gain 
the one without losing the other, to con- 
quer the one while conserving the other. 
And it is hard indeed to see how she 
can hope for success in one without 
success in the other. 

Actually, the foreign apostolate is a 
gesture of confidence in the inherent 
vitality of the Church at home, and an 
omen of victory. For it is indeed dif- 
ficult to predicate a foreign mission 
enterprise in Asia and Africa today 
upon anything but a zealous and grow- 
ing Church in Europe and America. 
One cannot imagine the vigorous em- 
pire of Christ that took root in New 
France three centuries ago, for instance, 
without a burning zeal in the heart of 
Old France in the corresponding period. 
If in our own days countries in which 
the Church is supposed to be in decline 
have made signal contributions to the 
missions—and they surely have—cer- 
tainly that must mean that the Church 
has healthy roots in the home soil. If 
countries such as England and the 
United States, themselves but recently 
mission fields, now yield their sons and 
daughters in voluntary exile for God, 
and furnish them with spiritual and 
temporal support in their exile, it surely 
points to the Church’s “coming of age” 
in those countries. 


While his own special vocation from 
God is to be a pioneer and frontiersman 
in Christ’s cause, the missioner does 
not lack interest in the Catholic pro- 
gram anywhere. Father Price stepped 
gracefully from the home missions of 
North Carolina to the organizing of 
Maryknoll with Father James Anthony 
Walsh, and thence to China—and he 
was essentially the same Father Price 
in all three roles. Bishop Walsh, Mary- 
knoll’s first Superior General, has been 


0 MARY, MOTHER OF MISSIONS, LADY OF MARYKNOII, 
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credited with doing more for foreign 
missions than any other American. 
While his contribution to home missions 
has not received the same notice, those 
who know the story realize that by ex- 
ample, encouragement and counsei, he 
furthered them in a large way. His 
idea of Catholic Action was compre- 
hensive and simple; every Catholic a 
missionary, every soul a prospect! 

The missioner who sails for distant 
shores does not do so in a mood of 
despair, but of hope—hope for the land 
he leaves and for the land to which he 
goes. He has sufficient confidence in 
the home Church, with its numerous 
clergy and religious, its generations of 
instructed Christians, to believe that it 
can spare him for less fortunate fields, 
that it will neither miss him nor forget 
him, that it will prosper without him, 
and that it may even support him in 
his far-away mission. 

Not only does he believe in his Cath- 
olic countrymen, but he has the joy of 
knowing that he himself, while seeking 
the lost sheep, will be helping his own 
native land as well. In religion as else- 
where, growth is the evidence of life. 
The faith that stays at home is the kind 
that is soon homeless, and the faith 
that goes abroad, remains at home! 





anAg 
“BETWEEN the four seas all 

men are brothers” is a Chi- 
nese proverb that reflects the spirit 
of the least nationalistic of people. 
Gracious sentiments of the sort 
revealing a warm humanity are 
characteristic of Orientals, and 
provide a natural welcome for the 
missioner who tells them that un- 
der the sky all men are children 
of God. Once they are given the 
reasons, there will be a blossom- 
ing of natural and supernatural 
virtues in one big bouquet that 
will rival the best fruits of Occi- 


dental lands. 


OBINS chirp and violets blow 
and fleecy clouds drift lazily 
in air, as all creation reflects its 
gentlest mood to bring us Mary’s 
smile, and to remind us again that 
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THE MAY QUEEN 


“She is Fairy Queen of earth— 
The wand at her heart 
Is a Bud from the Triune Bouquet.” 


we are privileged to live under her 
special patronage—a signal grace 
that has always been as palpable 
to us as the azure sky that images 
the mantle of her protection. Vigi- 
lant and solicitous was that pro- 
tection, unwearied and unceasing, 
and ever benign and gracious; all 
that and more, for it was maternal, 
and our country has known it 
from its cradle years. And its 
blessings who shall recount? In 
the zeal of our priesthood, in the 
devotion of our religious, in the 
integrity of our people, in the in- 


INTERCEDE FOR THE MILLIONS WHO KNOW NOT CHRIST. 


nocence of our children, in a myri- 
ad varied ways it has shaped the 
Church of America, enabling it to 
present in the panoply of its faith- 
ful citizenry the thrilling argu- 
ment of blameless lives. 

We owe a debt to Mary Im- 
maculate. It is one that in all 
eternity we can never quite repay, 
but nevertheless we can make 
some slight return. She wants 
souls for her Son. Let America 
give its own sons to search them 
out from the ends of the earth and 
present them through her hands. 
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Vignettes From a New Convert Country 


By Father William O’Brien, M.M., of Chicago, III. 


HAVE an old friend who 
shouts whenever he speaks, 
having, as the Chinese put 
it, a “loud speaking ear.” 
He and his family are re- 
cent converts and live in a 
valley that is entirely pagan. 
He remarked to me, not so 
long ago, “I just laughed 
at my neighbors who were 
burning joss sticks at a 
YF shrine. They were not 
'} pleased when I told them 
that they were wasting their time and 
money. Last year I was doing the same 
thing myself!” He chuckled. “T still 
have a load of joss sticks that I use as 
mosquito punk. I can’t sell them, as 
that would be helping others to worship 
the devil. God has been good to me in 
my old age, leading me away from su- 
perstition to the knowledge of Himself.” 









A messenger arrived yesterday from 
a neighboring mission, where the Chris- 
tians have been having serious trouble 
with the pagans. Not so long ago, a 
group of them broke into the prayer 
hall and thoroughly smashed things. A 
native Sister present was brave enough 
to upbraid them, and was badly beaten 
for her pains. When I last met the 
Chinese pastor, he was extremely wor- 
ried over it all. The magistrate, he 
said, would do nothing, as he belonged 
to the leading family of aggressors. Yet, 
the Christian who came here yesterday 
brought the news that the pagans had 
voluntarily come forward, confessed 
their guilt and settled for all the dam- 
ages. And furthermore, they have asked 
for a catechist and have established a 
mission station of their own. 





I recently laptized an old carpenter, 
whose specialty is making coffins. His 
eyesight is failing now, and he can do 
but little. Some ten years ago, he re- 
turned from the East Indies, after years 
of labor there, with a comfortable for- 
tune. As he was walking from Swa- 
tow, only a few miles from his home, he 
fell among robbers from whom he had 
to beg back a dollar for the remainder 
of his journey. But now he has found 
the riches of Christ, and is content. 


KAYING CATECHUMENS SPEND SIX WEEKS AT THE MISSION FOLLOWING 


A wake for a Christian is usually 
very prayerful. Prayers for the dead 
are said night and day around the 
body, by groups assigned for half-hour 
periods. The walls of the court, later 
used for a chapel, are lined with ban- 
ners inscribed with Christian invoca- 
tions. There are also pictures of the 
apostles, St. Michael and his angels, 
painted by one of the Christians. One 
large painting which serves as a back- 
ground for the altar, displays the in- 
terior of a cathedral in heaven. The 
Blessed Mother, holding a rosary, kneels 





Father O’Brien’s old convert, the man 
with a “loud speaking ear,” who uses his 
joss sticks for mosquito punk. 


on a priedieu at one side. St. Joseph 
is on the other side looking out from 
the picture and down at the people. He 
is always a distraction to me because 








Maryknoll Associates 


All Fretp Arar subscribers are Mary- 
knoll Associates. This is our gift to 
you. But without being a Firtp AFAR 
subscriber you may enroll yourself or 
another, living or dead, as an Associ- 
ate Member. The offering is small, 
fifty cents yearly, and members share 
in the Jlasses and prayers of all Mary- 
knollers. 


of his very close resemblance to a good 
old mission Bishop whom I know. After 
the Mass and burial service of the 
Church have been completed, the Sta- 
tions of the Cross are said in common. 
The interment then follows immediate- 
ly, amid a din of firecrackers and noise 
by the fife and drum corps. The latter 
are meant to distract the mourners from 
their sorrow. 





Our Christians have deep faith in the 
power of the Sacraments and prayer. 
A boy of sixteen, an only son, was 
anointed at the point of death. He made 
a remarkable recovery, but a few weeks 
later when he walked a mile to the 
mission for Sunday Mass he suffered a 
relapse. His parents, who are new 
Christians, were frantic with worry. It 
seemed that the boy’s death was now 
imminent. He was delirious, seeing “vi- 
sions,” and at times would pass the en- 
tire day in a state of coma. I was away 
on a mission trip when he became ill, 
and on my return, I anointed him for 
a second time, although he was unable 
to recognize me. I offered Mass for 
him next morning and brought him Vi- 
aticum. Before the day was over he 
had again recovered. His grateful pa- 
rents attributed the favor entirely to 
the grace of the Sacraments. 

As these good people attribute their 
blessings to God, so they are apt to 
blame the devil for all their misfor- 
tunes. This is, in a way, a vestige of 
paganism. An old man, a new Chris- 
tian, without kith or kin in the world 
and with a mind and way all his own, 
was out visiting some old friends. The 
rice wine and peanuts must have been 
plenteous, as the night was far advanced 
and it was pitch dark before he started 
for home. When he arrived he told of 
the terrible experiences he had had on 
the way. The devil had bewitched hm 
—that it might have been the “Demon 
Tlot-Wine” was a thought far from his 
mind. Instead of walking on the road, 
he had walked into a brook and splashed 
his way along for miles, firmly believ- 
ing he was still on the road, but that 
Old Nick was making things tough 
for him. 


A STRENUOUS 
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Training Kaying’s 1300 Converts 


By Father John Gallagher, M.M., of Boston, Mass. 


AYING now has 1300 
converts a year. It all 
happened through our 
“Every - Christian - get - 
a-Christian” campaign. 
In the back of each 
chapel of the Vicariate 
we post the names of 
new converts, and of the Christians 
who brought them into the Church. It 
is remarkable what enthusiasm this has 
created. The “first families,” as well 
as the humblest, rejoice to be credited 
with a convert. Bishop Ford, who in- 
cluded himself in the campaign, put 
himself down as having converted his 
barber. 











Now, how do we train these hundreds 
who come to us every year? 

First of all, we try to provide good 
teachers. In 1932 we founded a cate- 
chist school, one of the few in South 
China. We ask the missioners to pick 
young men of promise—zealous, learned, 
prudent, resourceful, practical, good 
mixers, men of God. We train these 
candidates for two years, giving them 
a rigorous course of study. Their cur- 
riculum reads like a major seminary 
course. It costs us $800 a year to con- 
duct this school, but we have Some 
bright and useful catechists from it, 
well worth their salaries. 





A Maryknoll Missioner blessing the ring at a Kaying wedding ceremony. 


Most of the training of our converts 
takes place in the carefully organized 
six weeks course which we conduct 
four times yearly. In the well developed 
missions there are residences where the 
neophytes are housed and fed by the 
Food for a convert during his 
six weeks’ training costs $10. 


mission, 


The course is decidedly rigid. Every 
candidate must rise at 5:00 A.M. The 
catechist begins meditation at 5:15. At 
5:30 there is Mass, and by 7:00 break- 
fast is over and all are ready for class. 


There are four classes of an hour each 
in the morning, three in the afternoon, 
and one in the evening. Could you 
stand such a pace? 

And how thoroughly in earnest all 
are! One night at 11 o’clock I heard 
someone still studying out loud in the 
catechumenate. I went in, but all were 
in bed. I walked down the aisle and 
found the culprit, reciting page after 
page, but all in his dreams, for he was 
sound asleep! He was enjoying a cate- 
chetical nightmare. 





Since the ‘“Every-Christian-Get-a-Christian” camnaign, 
These Chinese are engaged in real CATHOLIC ACTION, 


tions. 


Kaving churches have not 


been 


growing congrega- 
More could be expected from you, but are you doing as much? 


able to hold the 


COURSE OF STUDY. FOOD FOR A CONVERT DURING THIS PERIOD COSTS TEN DOLLARS. 
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THE MONTH MISSIDNERS 


WITH THE 





Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia 
number 150 priests and 15 Auxiliary 
Brothers, laboring in six territories, 
each the equivalent of a small diocese. 
These are: 1. Vicariate of Kongmoon; 
2. Vicariate of Kaying; 3. Prefecture 
of Wuchow (all three in South China) ; 
4. Prefecture of Fushun in Man- 
chukuo; 5. Prefecture of Peng Yang 
in Korea; 6. Japanese Mission about 
Lake Biwa, Japan. 





THE MISSION: Prefecture of Wuchow, 

Kwangsi Province, South China, 30,000 

square miles in area, the size of Maine. 
Population 5,000,000. 


THE MISSIONERS: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. B. F. Meyer, Prefect Apos- 
tolic, of Davenport, Ia.; Fr. Glass, of 
Cresco, Ia.; Bro. Francis, of Md; Frs. Cun- 
neen, Foley, Gilleran, Keelan, Lacroix, Mac- 
Rae, Mulcahy, Regan and E. Toomey, of 
Mass.; Frs. T. Daley, Dempsey, Gilligan, 
Kupfer, McLoughlin, Romaniello and Schulz, 
of N. Y.; Fr. Sprinkle, of Ohio; Fr. P. Don- 
nelly, of Pa.; and Fr. Tennien, of Vt. 
Central address: 

Catholic Mission, Wuchow, 
Kwangsi, China 





Foiled!— 

Since recovering its title of Provin- 
cial Capital and leading city of the 
Province, Kweilin is reveling in a real- 
estate boom; buildings of all descrip- 
tions and design sprout within its lim- 
its, and a great influx of Government 
officials has placed premium prices on 
land construction. 

Recently, Msgr. Meyer was negotiat- 
ing for a tract of land suitable for a 
mission center, stopped to fill his pen, 
or engage in some other such trivial 
action, and found to his chagrin, that 
in the momentary interval his neighbor 
had raised the figure $1000. The prop- 
erty went to the highest bidder, and the 





These six territories embrace 142,000 
square miles and contain 20,000,000 non- 
Christian souls. They are twice the size 
of the New England states and number 
over three times the population of New 


mission revolves without a fixed center. 





A Pastoral Scene— 

Recently, the installation of Father 
Thomas Gilleran, of Framingham, 
Mass., as pastor of the new Mission at 
Yunghui took place, and if it deviated 
slightly from the ceremony usually at- 
tending such an auspicious occasion, the 
following conditions might have been 
to blame. To begin with, there was no 
Church, nor even Church property, and 
the parishioners-to-be who might have 
formed the Welcome Committee were 
busy at the time, trying to lure a few 
sweet potatoes from their under-ground 
hiding places. (This food is the only 
nourishment the inhabitants have been 
able to secure, since the flood of last 
summer, followed by a drought, ruined 
even their rice crops.) And so, while 
awaiting the natives’ return, Father Gil- 
leran cast his eyes about the country 
and sighted a desirable piece of land. 
After a little bargaining, he told the 
owner to wrap it up, thus completing 
the big deal. A few dilapidated houses 
mar the landscape, but mindful of the 
miracles wrought by reconditioning, the 
new pastor hopes to see these shacks 
emerge some day as a chapel, school 
and rectory. 

Yunghui is only ten miles west of 
Wuchow, the terminus of the Province’s 
motor highway system, and it is quite 
possible that adventurous tourists will 
find their way into Father Gilleran’s 
habitat, and help in its development. 





When you finish your rosary go 
back to the cross with an Our 
Father, three Hail Marys and the 
Glory be to the Father. Offer these 
for Maryknollers and their work. 


England. They include 50,600 Catholics, of 
whom5,600 adults arelast year’s converts. 

The center for the South China mis- 
sions is Maryknoll House, Stanley, 
Hong Kong, though each field has its 
central address as given below. 

The Maryknoll Fathers likewise have 
a parish in Honolulu, special student 
work in the Philippines, and two par- 
ishes among the Japanese on our Pa- 
cific coast. 








THE MISSION: Vicariate of Kaying, 

Kwangtung Province, South China, 15,000 

square miles in area, three times the size 
of Connecticut. Population 2,600,000. 


THE MISSIONERS: 

Most Rev. Francis X. Ford, D.D., Vicar 
Aposgolic, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frs. Quinn 
and Rhodes, of Calif.; Fr. C. Murphy, of 
Conn.; Fr. O’Brien, of Ill.; Frs. Bush, Cal- 
lan, Donaghy, Gallagher and Welch, of Mass.; 
Fr. Gleason, of Mo.; Frs. Dennis, Hilbert, 
P. Malone, T. Malone and Youker, of N. Y.; 
Frs. F. Donnelly, T. Donovan, Downs, Dris- 
coll, McClarnon, J. McCormick and J. O’Don- 
nell, of Pa.; Fr. O’Day, of R. I.; Fr. Eck- 
stein, of Wis.; and Fr. M. Murphy, of Canada. 
Central address: 


Catholic Mission, Kaying, 
via Swatow, China 





The Evil of Indifference— 

Thirty years ago, apostolic work was 
begun by Lutheran missioners in the dis- 
trict of Lenping. They did not make 
much headway, and only comparatively 
few Protestants were found here two 
years ago when Maryknollers in Hoping 
tried to include this village in their 
mission stations. It was not until three 
months ago, however, that we were 
able to give to Lenping a resident priest. 
Father William O’Brien was chosen and 
he writes enthusiastically of the possi- 
bilities of his new post: 

“When the teachings of the Catholic 


AS A GIFT TO THE QUEEN OF APOSTLES SUPPORT 
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Church are made known to these peo- 
ple, they embrace them whole-heartedly. 
We are now able to number almost six 
hundred natives as members of the 
Faith. 

“Our greatest difficulty lies in over- 
. coming the indifference to spiritual mat- 
ters prevalent among a certain element. 
If we could only procure a sufficient 
number of catechists before this evil 
spreads, hundreds of wavering souls 
could be brought within the Fold. Un- 
fortunately, we have not the means to 
support these doctrine teachers.” 





Working for Buddha— 

During their frequent excursions into 
the hills, villages and towns in the Kay- 
ing Vicariate, Maryknoll Sisters expect 
to find the unusual. As an example, 
the headlady of one of the clans in 
Tsungkow, recently attempted to con- 
vert the Sisters to Buddhism: 

“We were brought up to the shrine 
erected to Buddha, who sat ponderously 
in the midst of superstitious decorations 
and burned joss sticks. His ardent dis- 
ciple tried to convince us that her god 
and our God were really one and the 
same—there was really no difference. 

“It is quite clear, however, that al- 
though the older folk are deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of paganism and 
idolatry, yet there is much hope in the 
younger generation that looks askance 
on these beliefs. They followed us 
everywhere with great interest, attend- 
ing us with all the marks of beautiful 
Chinese courtesy.” 





A Roadside Beggar— 

A devout catechumen, Father Don- 
aghy, a native Chinese priest, and our 
Sisters at Tsungkow, all conspired 
against the forces of evil in fighting for 
the soul of a poor-crippled beggar girl. 

The catechumen found the unfor- 
tunate child lying in the hot sun by the 
roadside, where she had been left by a 
vagrant troop, with an umbrella as her 
only protection. Father Chai, in an- 
swer to the catechumen’s call came 
quickly, but realized he would need the 
Sisters to help him. When they came 
and saw the crippled girl’s deplorable 
condition they tried to move the girl 
to their convent, but the landlord re- 
fused admittance to the unfortunate vic- 
tim, fearing she would contaminate his 
premises. There was nothing left to 


The Missioner’s Cross 
Annual Needs: 


Salary for @ catechtSt 0.6.2 0s00% $180. 
Education of a native seminarian. .$100. 
Support of a native pricst........ $200. 
Care of the ayed, the blind, the 
ORDBRGW: oicidoiesiseie,ers arse savaie olereis:sis $50. 








do but to erect a matshed over the girl, 
and to this improvised dwelling the Sis- 
ters came daily, washed and fed the 
girl, and gave her sufficient instruction 
so that, within a short time, Father 
Donaghy was able to baptize her. One 
day, as the Sisters were approaching 
the shed they found a man in the act 
of robbing the girl of her old umbrella, 
but it was a far more serious threat 
that made it expedient to move her. 
Despite the Sisters’ heroic efforts to 
keep the girl presentable, her appear- 
ance became so offensive that passers-by 
threatened to bury her alive if she were 
not removed. The dire need created a 
haven in a stone structure used for the 
storing of coffins. With much difficulty 
the girl was moved. Father Donaghy 
administered Extreme Unction late one 
evening, and the second morning follow- 
ing the poor waif passed quietly away. 





ONGMOON 





THE MISSION: Vicariate of Kongmoon, 

Kwangtung Province, South China, 40,000 

square miles in area, in size, half of 

Indiana. Population 6,000,000. 
THE MISSIONERS: 

Rev. A. J. Paschang, Administrator, of 
Martinsburg, Mo.; Frs. Kennelly, James Smith 
and J. Sweeney, of Conn.; Fr. Churchill, of 
Iowa; Fr. Farnen, of Md.; Frs. Cairns, 
Chatigny, F. Connors, J. Fitzgerald, Lavin, 
Lima, McDermott, Paulhus, and J. Toomey, 
of Mass.; Frs. Mueth and Rauschenbach, of 
Mo.; Frs. Burke, Feeney and J. Smith, of N. 
Y.; Frs. C. Burns and Dietz, and Bro. Law- 
rence, of Ohio; Frs. Jos. McGinn and O’Melia, 
and Bro. Michael, of Pa.; Frs. John McGinn 
and O’Neil, of R. I.; Fr. Weber, of Wis.; 
Bro. Anselm, of England; Fr. Bauer, of Ger- 
many; Fr. Heemskerk, of Holland; and Fr. 
Tierney, of Ireland. 


Central address: 
Catholic Mission, Kongmoon, 
Kwangtung Province, So. China 


A MISSIONER DURING THE MONTH OF MAY. 
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Bright Headlights— 

There is a law against them in Mason 
City, Iowa, where they formerly daz- 
zled Father Churchill, and his catechist 
now thinks that similar legal measures 
should be taken to dim their brilliancy 
in Kongmoon. He had never given the 
matter much thought until one night, 
very late, when he was returning to the 
mission house, after a class in doctrine. 
His path was suddenly illuminated by 
two bright lights. Knowing that traffic 
is never heavy in this restricted locality, 
the man drew a little closer to the radi- 
ance. Imagine his embarrassment when 
he found himself rudely staring into 
the eyes of a tiger, a youthful one, but 
a tiger none the less, and not a pussy 
cat. The catechist flashed his torch on 
the animal, thus hypnotizing him, and 
so they posed for about twenty minutes. 
The tableau might have continued in- 
definitely, had not the catechist acci- 
dently shifted his light. The spell was 
broken, and the frightened animal seized 
this opportunity to escape. (Had he 
only indicated such a desire sooner, 
surely no obstacle would have detained 
him.) The royal beast thoughtfully 
chose the direction opposite to that of 
the catechist, so they may never meet 
again. 


A Color Scheme— 

Dr. Blaber is ingenious in discovering 
ways and means of arousing interest in 
the Faith among the patients who visit 
his clinics. The medicine that he dis- 
penses is now wrapped in colored paper 
imprinted with the truths of the Cath- 
olic religion. The bright color lures 
the eye, the eye carries the message to 
the brain, and not infrequently Divine 
Love completes the circuit to the soul. 

It is said of the doctor that he has 
the zeal of St. Francis Xavier, that he 
is kind and generous to all, more often 
than not giving his services free. 





The Dumb Catechist— _ 

To the humblest member of his live- 
stock company, Father Sandy gives the 
credit for his first adult convert on 
Sancian Island: 

“Yellow Wong had often evinced a 
strong dislike for the Mission Church, 
but when sickness came, he quickly 
called for the Shen-fu (Spiritual Fa- 
ther). He was in a dangerously weak- 
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ened condition and quite unable to re- 
tain any food. After many experiments, 
I found that milk agreed with him, and 
our generous cow supplied him with 
this beverage three times a day until he 
regained his strength. The first time 
he was able to go outdoors, Wong 
walked to the Church. He has con- 
tinued to come every day since, thanks 
to the zeal of the Dumb Catechist, who 
gave all she had. To repay her, would 
deplete our slender resources ten dollars 
per month!” 


PENGYANG 


THE MISSION: Prefecture of Peng 
Yang, Korea, 20,000 square miles in area, 





in size, half of Indiana. Population 


2,800,000. 
THE MISSIONERS: 

Rev. W. R. Booth, Administrator, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Fr. L. Sweeney, of Conn.; Fr. 
Markham, of Ill.; Frs. Pospichal and Stein- 
bach, of Iowa; Frs. Chisholm, Connors, Hunt, 
Peloquin, Plunkett and M. Walsh, and Bros. 
Raymond and William, of Mass.; Frs. Peti- 
pren and Barron, of Mich.; Fr. Craig, of 
Minn.; Bro. Joseph, of N. J.; Frs. Borer, 
Carroll, Cleary, Gibbons, S. Hannon, Hard- 
ing, Nolan, Pardy and J. Ray, of N. es 
Frs. Cappel and Kramar, of Ohio; Bro. Au- 
gustine, of Pa.; and Fr. Duffy, of Ireland. 
Central address: 

Catholic Mission, 
P.O. Box 23, Peng Yang, 
Korea 


A New Advocate— 

In our November issue, there ap- 
peared a true story by Father Leo 
Sweeney of New Britain, Conn., under 
the title, “Song of a Fledgling Spirit.” 
One of our New York subscribers, im- 
pressed with this story of a little Ko- 
rean girl who startled the missioners 
as well as her classmates with her zeal 
for souls, prayed that through the in- 
tercession of the child, her son would 
be cured of asthma. The mother feels 
that her prayer has been answered, and 
as an expression of gratitude she has 
asked that twenty-five Masses be said 
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for the Holy Souls in memory of Noo 
Gal Ta. 

In brief, “The Song of a Fledgling 
Spirit” related how Noo Gal Ta, whom 
her companions called Ugly Duckling, 
unable to learn her catechism lessons or 
pass an examination in the doctrine, 
finally won the privilege of Baptism by 
following the advice of her teacher. 
The teacher had told her young pupils 
that the surest way to heaven is to pray 
and work to get others there. Noo Gal Ta 
took the advice seriously, brought a 
whole troop of little pagan urchins to the 
mission and explained the doctrine pic- 
tures to them. One of the missioners 
overheard her eloquent lectures, and 
realized that despite her sub-normal in- 
telligence Noo Gal Ta had probed the 
real meaning of the articles of the Faith. 
The little missioner was then to her 
great joy baptized. Her admirable apos- 
tolate was, however, cut short by illness, 
and an eagerness for heaven soon re- 
leased her from the fragile bonds that 
held her here below. 





Witch Doctors— 

Maria Kim, an eight year old child 
attending our school in Chinnampo, was 
preparing for Baptism, but after the 
first few lessons her parents objected 
to her spiritual tendencies and forbade 
her to come to Church. A few days 
later, the child became ill, and the dis- 
tressed parents hastily called in the 
“Mundang” (Witch-doctors). These 
cavorting creatures danced and pranced 
by day and by night around the sick- 
bed, muttering incantations, and beating 
tom-toms. Naturally, this soothing 
treatment irritated the child’s condition, 
and she grew steadily worse. In des- 
peration the parents sent for the cate- 
chist, who in turn called the priest. 
With her father and mother’s consent, 
Maria was baptized, and before long 
became entirely well. Her parents not 
only lifted the Church-ban in her be- 
half, but are headed in the same direc- 
uion themselves. 








An Installment Plan 


Send in ten names for enrollment in 
a group Perpetual Membership with 
your first offering of two dollars. Pay- 
ments of two dollars may be sent each 
month until the fifty dollar offering has 
been completed. 

Address: Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll, New York 





THE MISSION: Prefecture of Fushun, 
Manchukuo, 37,000 square miles in area, 
the size of Kentucky. Population 2,500,000. 


THE MISSIONERS: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. Lane, Prefect Apos- 
tolic, of Lawrence, Mass.; Fr. J. J. Walsh, 
of Conn.; Fr. Kaschmitter, of Idaho; Fr. Ges- 
elbracht, of Ill.; Fr. Hewitt, of Md.; Frs. 
Comber, Gilbert, Henry, A. Murphy and E. 
Ryan, of Mass.; Fr. Hohlfeld, of Neb.: Fr. 
Quirk, of N. H.; Frs. Escalante, Flick, Hag- 
gerty, Murrett, J. O’Donnell and Ziemba, 
and Bros. Benedict and Peter, of N. Y.; Fr. 
Clarence Burns, of Ohio; Frs. G. Donovan 
and Mullen, of Pa.; Fr. Weis, of Wis.; Fr. 
Jacques, of Canada; and Fr, J. McCormack, 
of Ireland. 

Central address: 


Catholic Mission, Fushun, 
Manchukuo 





It’s All in the Viewpoint— 

After three years spent among the 
Fushun-ists, Father Kaschmitter of 
Cottonwood, Idaho, sees them through 
rose-colored glasses: 

“Much has been said about the dif- 
ferences between the Easterner and the 
Westerner, but not enough about our 
similarities. While the differences are 
mostly on the surface, the similarities 
are fundamental. We hear a great deal 
about the unfathomable mind of the 
Oriental, but it is perhaps because they 
are judged by their superficial customs. 
For instance, in the United States when 
friends meet it is customary for them 
to accompany their greeting with a cor- 
dial hand-clasp; but, under similar cir- 
cumstances in the Orient, we find friends 
folding their hands and bowing grace- 
fully in token of good will. 

“Customs, most of which are super- 
ficial, are the colored spectacles we 
wear without thinking of them. What 
to one is a soft hue, to another is a 
painful glare. What wonder if eyes 
and hearts are kept at variance. * But 
give both men the same colored spec- 
tacles, and perhaps both will see a de- 
lightful blend—their eyes will have the 
same restful feeling, and their hearts 


PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES SHARE IN 10,000 MASSES OFFERED YEARLY. 
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will beat in unison. Be it said, that a 
man can find fine friends here as any- 
where, but best of all, he can find fine 
saintly Christians.” 





You Can’t Win— 

Superstition plays havoc with the 
mental serenity of the “sweet young 
things” about to be married in the sec- 


tion of Fushun cared for by Father 


Comber, of Lawrence, Mass. 

“If the groom is four years older 
than the bride, he will die within four 
If he is three years older, all 
If the bride 
is three years older than the groom the 
house will collapse, or the couple’s fi- 
nancial status will reach a new low. If 
the bride is born in the year of the 
goat, the home will be ruined because 
where grass is eaten by a goat, it grows 
again only with difficulty. 

“If a daughter is born in the year of 
the tiger, the parents either advance 
or retard the date of the birth. Then 
they write on a scroll called ‘The Eight 
Character Scroll,” the characters of 
the preceding or of the following year. 
When officiating at marriages of new 
Christians, missioners have to be on 
their guard, lest the girl’s age be mis- 
represented for this reason.” 


years. 
their property will be lost. 








THE MISSION: The field about Lake 
Biwa, Japan. Population 1,000,000. 
THE MISSIONERS: 

Very Rev. P. J. Byrne, Superior, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fr. Witte, of Ind.; Bro, Cle- 
ment, of Kan.; Frs, Briggs, J. Daly, Mackesy, 
and Morris, of Mass.; Frs. McKillop and 
Whitlow, of N. Y.; Fr. Boesflug, of N. D.; 
Bro. Thaddeus, of Ohio; and Fr. Felsecker, 
of Wis, 

Central address: 


Maryknoll Fathers, 
53 Nishiki, Otsu, Japan 


A Bakery-Chapel— 
The abbreviated mission compound 
on the fringe of Lake Biwa is de- 


THE FIFTY DOLLAR OFFERING 


With Eternal Value 


A suggestion for a memorial to per- 
petuate the memory of a loved one: a 
student’s room in the Maryknoll Sem- 
inary, $500. 








scribed by Father Everett Briggs: 

“About one inch of property sur- 
rounds our cathedral, and consequently 
our landscape gardening is restricted to 
the cultivation of sward dotted with 
three buttercups. This does not leave 
much space for a cloister-walk, but as 
I was never much of a hiker I do not 
mind. I often wonder though, how our 
Divine Guest feels up there on the sec- 
ond floor. His humble home was once 
a bakery, but it seems apt enough, for 
here is given the Bread of Life to all 
who come soul-hungry. 

“A Chapel would enhance the beauty 
of a hilltop not far distant—but this is 
only a dream, that ends in a nightmare 
when we consider the cost of such a 
building.” 


—_——— 


Wedding Bells— 

Realizing that it is necessary for a 
missioner to be well informed on the 
particular customs prevailing in his lo- 
cality, Father Joseph Daly recently 
made a study of the conventions gov- 
erning marriages in Japan, and learned 
that: 

“Love matches in Japan have been 
increasing in recent years, yet the ma- 
jority of the alliances are still arranged 
by interested friends, whose delicate 
duty it is to effect a meeting between 
the prospective bride and groom. If 
there is no insurmountable difficulty re- 
vealed during the interview, betrothal 
presents—consisting of fish and wine, 
or the purchase money fo¥ them—are 
bestowed upon the daughter-in-law-to- 
be by the young man’s parents. To 
clinch the preliminaries, the  bride’s 
trousseau is sént to the young man’s 
home, a day or two before the wedding.” 


ARYKNOLL 


IN HAWAII 


THE MISSIONERS: 

Rev. G. C. Powers, of West Lynn, Mass.; 
Fr. J. Murray, of Cambridge, Mass.; Fr. E. 
Halloran, of Buffalo, N. Y.; and Bro Marius, 
of Kearney, N. J. 

Address: Sacred Heart Rectory, 1901 Wilder 
Ave., Honolulu, Oahu, T. H. 
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Worthy Representation— 

Korea has reason to be proud of her 
representatives in Hawaii, where, as 
law-abiding citizens, they are honored 
and respected. Among them are found 
professional and business men, and stu- 
dents in the various institutions of 
learning. 

That the younger generation is per- 
petuating this enviable reputation is 
borne out in a letter from Father Hal- 
loran: 

“In a recent oratorical contest, which 
drew candidates from practically all of 
the high schools of the Island, the Ko- 
rean children won the laurels, while 
last month’s honor roll of the upper 
grades in the Maryknoll School listed 
several Korean girls in the highest 
places.” 





ARYKNOLL 
IN MANILA 


THE MISSIONERS: 

Rev. W. A. Fletcher, of Fall River, Mass.; 
Frs. A. Hannon and J. R. Hughes, of N. Y. 
Address: St. Rita’s Hall, Taft Ave., Manila, 














“Gone With the Wind’— 

To the surprise of our Sisters at St. 
Paul’s Hospital, Father Hughes blew 
in to say Mass for them one morning 
recently. Not that he ever fails to 
come for this purpose every morning, 
but a terrific typhoon that had raged 
around the Island all night was still 
encircling the building with only slight- 
ly abated force, and inducing all vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic to take shelter. 
At three in the morning, a deluge of 
rain and hurricane breezes boded ill 
for the security of their hospital and 
convent, and the Sisters called the Ob- 
servatory to learn what would he the 
worst they could expect. The operator 
assured them that the center of the 
typhoon was then in Manila, and that 
no companion winds were stirring in 
the offing. As though in confirmation 
of this statement, at the moment of its 
utterance, one of the convent windows 
blew out and everything in the room 
that was not nailed securely was wafted 
through the opening. 





MAY BE MADE IN MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
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PICTURE to yourself God clos- 

ing the Gates of Paradise, say- 
ing a last word to Adam and Eve 
—“With labor and toil shalt thou 
eat thereof all the days of thy life.” 


Manual laber pe- 
riods during the 
winter months are 
spent in shoveling 
snow, cleaning off 
the pond, and cut- 
ting and storing 
ice at Maryknoll 
College. 





The three hundred Maryknoll 
students at Los Altos, Cincinnati, 
Clarks Summit, Bedford, and the 
Center Knoll are not allowed to 
forget this. Manual labor saves 
Maryknoll dollars, but even though 


4 
: 
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Vénarders con- 
quering obsta- 
cles in the way 
of this year’s 
ambitious proj- 
ect, a wood- 
land path, 


it cost precious dollars the mis- 
sioner-to-be would be required to 
link labor with his books and his 
prayers. 

Let’s see how it works at Bed- 


Work and Walks 


“There are three categories of 
work: kitchen duty; morning du- 
ties; and plain, unvarnished man- 
ual labor. 

“Kitchen duty comes only two 
weeks in the year, but what a two 
weeks! During it we work nine 
hours and forty-five minutes daily 
in the kitchen. The first week we 
do scrub work, learn names of 
cuts of meat, places of commodi- 
ties and where stores are kept, and 
take down recipes. Our second 
week in the kitchen we are actu- 
ally responsible for the meals that 
are served, for the ordering of 
goods, the checking up on delivery 
men, comparing prices, cooking 
and sewing. There are many op- 
portunities for the practice of pa- 
tience, charity, temperance, justice 
and fortitude! 

“In the language of the noviti- 


%: Knoll Notes 











ford, the Maryknoll novitiate. 
“At the novitiate,’ writes one 
of the seminarians, “the only em- 
ployee on the property is the cook, 
and he is more or less a chef and 
supervisor of the kitchen. 


The ambition here 
displayed seems to 
indicate the con- 
struction of a ten- 
nis court at Mary- 
knoll College, 
Clarks Summit, 
Penna. 


ate, we each have morning duties. 
Actually, we are responsible for 
the housekeeping of our charges 
throughout the day, whether it be 
a classroom, corridor, chapel, or 
refectory. 


THERE IS NOTHING GRANDER THAN THE 
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“Manual labor is heavy outdoor 
work, and besides care of routine 
needs, each novitiate class aims to 
leave a monument. The class of 
’35 left a Gothic shrine to Our 
Lady, a little masterpiece in stone. 
The class of 36 built a miniature 
causeway near the Concord River. 
The class of ’37 is adding a new 
unit to this causeway.” 

At Maryknoll College in Scran- 
ton this idea of special projects 
has had its play from time to time. 
At present, the biggest task before 
the boys is a woodland path 
through several acres of the prop- 
erty. 

“No fooling, this is an ambitious 
project,” writes one of the Vé- 
narders. “It calls for from twenty 
to twenty-five men every Wednes- 
day and Saturday. There are va- 
ried tasks such as chopping trees, 
pulling stumps, clearing under- 
brush, building firm ground over 
marshes, making a channel for the 
brook. 

“Last year, the main project 
was the planting of one thousand 
young pine and spruce trees 
around the lake and on the hill 
facing the school. 

“T believe what I have heard,” 
continues our Vénarder, “that 
manual labor helps to unite us and 
makes us feel that this is home, 
that we are partners in a life proj- 
ect which makes every interest of 
Maryknoll our interest. I have 
been struck with the pride which 
former Vénarders reveal in the 
college, and I am sure that we 
who are here now will carry away 
with us this same concern and af- 
fection for the place.” 


HEN Maryknoll missioners 

get old and gray and give 
themselves to daydreaming during 
their sunset years in fields afar, 
one of their sweetest memories 
will be the all-day hike of the 
seminary. 

All-day hikes do not come fre- 
quently, but in every Maryknoll 
house of training great occasions 
are marked by thesprivilege of set- 
ting out cross country in early 
morn and remaining on the road 
until dark. 


VOCATION 
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Bedford novices on an all-day hike to Lake Walden, the site of Thoreau’s hut. 

In 1845, Henry D. Thoreau built a hut here and lived in solitude gathering in- 

formation and inspiration for two of his books—“Walden” and ‘“‘Week on the 
” 


Concord and Merrimac Rivers. 


“We started with a short, fer- 
vent prayer,’ says the chronicler 
at Los Altos, who describes an 
all-day hike in the California 
spring. “‘The 
green, soft earth 
was our prie- 
dieu; distant, 
surrounding 
mountains 
chapel walls ; the 
sky our roof, a 
cornflower blue; 
the dazzling sun 
our sanctuary 
lamp. Then we 
were off. 

“Tt is ideal 
picnic weather 


Enjoying tin-plate specialties in sunny 
California. The students at Los Altos 
claim that the savor would make the 
greatest French chef envious. 





OF THE MISSIONARY. — RENE BAZIN. 





in California for it is as yet too 
early for flies, ants, and mosquitoes. 
The lunch included neither bananas 
nor pies but tin-plate specialties 
with an exquisite 
savor that would 
make the great- 
est French chef 
envious. 

“Home again, 
tired, but with 
another delight- 
ful page for our 
repertory of sou- 
venirs. It will 
serve us well 
when we carry 
Truth to Ori- 
ental souls.” 
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We give Thee thanks, Almighty 

e ounty Pa w God, for all Thy gifts which we 

' have received from Thy bounty. 





Friendly Pats 


oe is the renewal of my 

subscription to THE Fietp AFAR,” 
writes a New Yorker, and then adds, 
“There is only one Maryknoll!” It 
makes us happy to know that in thou- 
sands of homes Maryknoll is a house- 
hold word, that we are a part of the 
family. 

Many tell us how much they enjoy 
THE Fretp AFAR. 

“T want you to know my delight each 
month when I receive THE FIELD 
Arar,” writes a Californian. “The il- 
lustrations are so beautiful that I spend 
hours looking at them. I am always 
proud when some visitor spies a copy 
on my living-room table and exclaims, 
‘What an attractive magazine!’ ” 

“T congratulate you on your covers,” 
writes another. “Were it not that I 
give my copies to a lady who brings 
them to the prisons I should make a 
scrap book of the cover designs.” 

“It is hard for me to decide who have 
the strongest pull at my heart-strings,” 
says a Washingtonian, “the missioners, 
the lepers, the orphans, or the old peo- 
ple. That’s what reading THe Fietp 
Arar does to one. More than once I’ve 
decided to invest in a few luxuries and 
then those pictures come before my 
eyes. Somehow, I lose my zest for the 
things I thought I couldn’t do without. 
I-nclosed is five days’ support for a 
missioner this month. Please send me 
a few dime cards.” 





“Seems As If I Belong” 


A* elderly lady in New Hampshire 
made us feel very happy recently. 

“T received your letter yesterday,” 
she tells us, “with the check covering 
the interest due on my annuity, and I do 
thank you so much for being not only 
on time but ahead of time. 

“God bless Maryknoll; that is my 
daily prayer. I am sure I do not know 
what I would do without you all now in 
my loneliness and sorrow. It just secms 
as if I belong to Maryknoll! I wish 
there were some worth-while way in 
which I could help you in the work you 


In staggered 
Father Quinn’s 
cook with a 
meal of sub- 
stantial propor- 
tions. Was it a 
filmy phantasm 
or a happy 
reality? Fill in 
that coupon on 
the opposite 
page and make 
it the latter. 





are doing.” 

When time takes away family and 
friends, there is a hunger for some- 
one who will be kind and attentive. 
Thus, as years pass our Maryknoll 
Treasurer finds himself playing a role 
which ordinarily does not go with bill 
files and columns of figures ; he becomes 
father and friend to an ever widening 
circle of folk who in the mysterious 
vagaries of life are threatened with 
neglect and abandonment. 

The Maryknoll Annuity is not purely 
a business deal, though we bind our- 
selves in thoroughly business-like fash- 
ion to payment of the interest—usually 
five percent—on the money given us. 
We also bind ourselves to spiritual care 
of those who by the Annuity commit- 
ment hecome Maryknoll Associates. 

During the past month we have en- 
rolled new Annuitants in Minnesota, 
Ohio, Missouri, Louisiana, California, 
New York and Massachusetts. 








Thirty Years of Pennies 

OME years ago, a group of ladies 

called on their pastor in San Jose, 
California, proposing that they form a 
little circle and dedicate their services 
to the Sacred Heart in the interest of 
the Church. They were working girls so 
it was principally throtigh their prayers 
and through what they called “The 
Penny Club” that they were to labor. 

Over thirty years have passed. Most 
of the original members have gone to 
God, but their former pastor still acts 
as chaplain to the little club. In Jan- 
uary of this year they met to tell him 
that the penny fund had grown to over 
$4300. 

The chaplain, now a Monsignor, sug- 
gested a Maryknoll burse of $1500 for 
the perpetual education of Chinese 
priests. Maryknoll is grateful to him 
for his kind thought and to the mem- 
bers of the Sacred Heart Club, living 
and deceased. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A MEMORIAL FOR 
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Dime Card Popularity 


[* is a long time since a Maryknoll 

idea has proven so popular as our 
dollar dime card. No day passes with- 
out its batch of requests. One man has 
filled his card every three weeks over 
a period of several months. 

Sponsors whose earthly possessions 
are such that they are able to care for 
their monthly quota of days of mission- 
er’s support without too much calcula- 
tion are not interested in these little 
ten-cent catchers. Others, however, who 
must garner their single day’s support 
of a dollar a month dime by dime are 
delighted to employ this humble little 
cardboard which fits so snugly in the 
hand-bag or vest pocket. 

If Mr. Dollar Dime Card can be of 
service to you, fill out the coupon and 
we shall send him merrily on his way. 


Sacrifice 
“C*NCLOSED is my check for ten 
dollars, one week’s wages, to sup- 
port a missioner one day a month for 
ten months.”—Ohio. 

“Some time ago when we first sub- 
scribed to your magazine, my husband 
and I gave you one of the only two 
dollars we possessed, asking you to pray 
that he might find employment. The 
next week he was taken on as an extra 
and four months ago he obtained a 
steady position. Thanks be to God, to 
St. Anthony and to Maryknoll.”—New 
York. 

“Sorry not to have sent my monthly 
dollar, but no one in my family has 
worked for the past three months; my 
husband and two sons were out on 
strike. They have gone back this week 
so I hope to be regular henceforth.”— 
California. 

“T was idle so long, but now IT have 
work. In thanks to God I will send my 
dollar every month for one day’s sup- 
port of a missioner.”"—New York. 

“In 1933 I lost my money and I 
wrote you to cancel my subscription. I 
wrote to others also but Maryknoll 
alone sent me a most kind and sympa- 
thetic letter, finishing by saying that in 
view of my past interest you would con- 
tinue to send me THE Fietp Arar. 

“No one was more deeply touched 
than I and T shall not forget you. In 
fact, recently I had a pound for a pair 


A DEAR ONE? 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give, devise, and 
bequeath unto the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of 
America, Inc. ( Maryknoll’s 
legal title ),* the sum of —_ 





Dollars. 





This legacy to be used by 
the said Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, Inc., 
for the purposes for which 
it is incorporated. 

*In drawing a will in New York, 


Massachusetts, California or Pennsyl- 
vania, name the local address. 











of shoes, but when I read the account 
of your leper colony I had my old shoes 
mended and sent the pound to the lep- 
ers. God bless Maryknoll.” — York, 
Iengland. 





This Month’s Gifts 


SHORT time ago we asked for a 
statue of St. Francis Xavier for 
Sancian and immediately received dou- 
ble the money to cover it. We sug- 
gested that Father Byrne would not be 
sorry if someone dropped a chapel into 
his lap and a few days later a sub- 
stantial check appeared. 
Our friends seek to cover all our 
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needs. Someone sent fare that Bishop 
Ford of South China might-attend the 
I-ucharistic Congress in Manila. We 
have had gifts this month for the lep- 
ers, for student aid, for missioners’ 
support, for our convert work. We 
feel deeply grateful. 

Several wills have matured in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
California. The one in New York was 
that of a non-Catholic gentleman who 
years ago came to Midnight Mass at 
Maryknoll in company with his Cath- 
olic wife. The picture of the little 
company of Maryknoll stalwarts pre- 
paring to preach Christ on the other 
side of the world never left his memory. 





The Novena of Grace 


HE Maryknoll communities were 

deeply impressed by the number of 
earnest petitions received for the No- 
vena of Grace. We appreciate the 
grave responsibility which you place on 
us in asking our prayers. 

The Maryknoll priest celebrates one 
Mass in every seven, that of Friday, 
without accepting a stipend, the inten- 
tions being those of all Maryknoll As- 
sociates. The missioners in the field 
and all Maryknollers at home dedicate 
the spiritual fruits of their ministry 
primarily to the souls they seek to save, 
but they consecrate them likewise to 
aiding all who aid Maryknoll. 











The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 


for one day. 
DIME CARD. 





WRITE MARYKNOLL FOR SUGGESTIONS. 





I think I can “rake up” ten dimes to support a. missioner 
Please send me a SPONSOR-A-MISSIONER 
Pi crsinicnncadbne ee teae> 


PRAGDGESS hrs sie cuenta Weenies weve ws 
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IS Excellency, Archbish- 
op Zanin, Apostolic Del- 
egate at Peiping, sent a 
letter last Christmas to 
* China’s 120 Ordinaries. 
This letter will probably 
have far-reaching influ- 
ence on Catholic medi- 
cal work in China. 

The outstanding point 
in the message was the 
enunciation of the prin- 
ciple of “doctors first” 
in missionary medicine. Unbelievable 
as it may seem, there has been the wide- 
spread assumption on the part of many 
in China that we were to continue in- 
definitely conducting dispensaries and 
even small hospitals without Western- 
trained doctors. Archbishop Zanin dis- 
illusions all with his definite statement : 
“At the present stage in the evolution 
of China, it is by the doctor or at least 
with the doctor that we must exercise 
our charity toward the sick.” 

Wisely ignoring the outcry that doc- 
tors are too costly and too difficult to 
find, His Excellency minces no words 
in speaking of the shortcomings of 
much Catholic medical effort at present, 
and concludes, “Sanitary conditions and 
medical activity cannot be improved un- 
til each Vicariate or Prefecture pos- 
sesses at least one or two doctors. . .” 
The work of a good doctor in a mission 
signifies competence, security, prestige, 
economy, and, into the bargain, his col- 
laboration with the missioner will bring 
good results of a moral and religious 
nature. 

His Excellency then quotes words of 
hard-headed good sense uttered by the 
Holy Father about the importance of 
intelligent and scientific methods in 
medical work and emphasizes the fact 
that the doctor must not be the servant 
but the director, just as the engineer is 
in an electrical plant. He ends by sum- 
marizing a medical policy of six points. 

Chinese Catholic young men are now 
becoming doctors, studying either abroad 
or at the medical school of the Jesuits 
at Shanghai, so the problem of finding 
a skilled worker in this field is not what 
it was in the past. We cannot expect 
that there are enough Western physi- 
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Our World of Missions 


cians with the extraordinary zeal of 
our Doctor Blaber, of Kongmoon, pre- 
pared to sacrifice a career in America 
to labor practically without remunera- 
tion in the mission field. However, re- 
ligious trained as doctors, like Sisters 
Mercy, Antonia Maria, and Corozon of 
the Maryknoll Sisters, all with degrees 
as practicing physicians, and properly 
trained native doctors make the realiza- 
tion of Archbishop Zanin’s program 
possible. 





A Japanese Archbishop of Tokyo— 
Recently, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Japan, Archbishop Paul Marella, gath- 
ered the priests of the Archdiocese of 
Tokyo at his residence and made to 
them the extraordinary announcement 
that during the current year the Arch- 
diocese will be divided; the present in- 
cumbent of the see, Archbishop Cham- 
bon, will take over the less important 
portion, and the Holy See will name a 
Japanese as Archbishop of Tokyo. Once 
again the Church shows its strong de- 
sire to give the leadership to native sons. 
It is the Holy See that has taken the 
initiative in this new arrangement in 
Tokyo, but it is known that Archbishop 
Chambon has done much to promote the 
idea. The Delegate paid high tribute 
to him and to the priests of the Paris 
Foreign Mission Society who once again 
have followed the ideal first set forth 
by St. John the Baptist, expressing 
themselves as happy to decrease in or- 
der that the local Church might increase. 
Under Archbishop Chambon, Tokyo 
has become the most vigorous center 
of Catholicity in Japan. Last year, it 
reported 555 adult converts besides fur- 
ther developing its already extensive 
charitable and educational enterprises. 
With the nomination, the capitals of 
both Japan and China will be ruled ec- 
clesiastically by their own nationals. 








Shrine 
OME May morning when the jewels 
are shining 
In your little Tryptic shrine, 
I shall see you smiling 
With your gold eyes down in mine. 
—George Krock 


Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 


Hartford and Chicago Speak— 

Hartford celebrated its Mission Sun- 
day on February 14, and Bishop Mc- 
Auliffe appealed for 125,000 members 
for the Propagation of the Faith Soci- 
ety. A week later Chicago held its 
Mission Sunday, and Cardinal Munde- 
lein addressed an excellent pastoral to 
his people. 

“The missionary spirit of the Church,” 
says His Eminence, “came into exis- 
tence simultaneously with the birth of 
the Church itself. Hardly had the sun 
of the first Pentecost day gone down in 
the west when the first missionaries of 
the Church divided the world amongst 
themselves and made ready for their 
departure from Jerusalem.” 

His Eminence cites the prevalence of 
this missionary spirit down to our own 
day when “our own children, boys from 
Chicago, priests, successors of those 
first Apostles are laboring among the 
heathen and Mohammedan in China, 
India and the frontier lands of civili- 
zation. 

“In this work of spreading the King- 
dom of God among men, all of us have 
a share. Not all of our priests must 
leave home and kindred and go forth 
from their father’s house into far dis- 
tant lands. Some of us must stay here 
to minister to the millions of the house- 
hold of the Faith. But we, too, must 
help in this missionary work.” 





Reno Speaks— 

It is not only in the great centers of 
the Faith that mission messages are 
born. Bishop Gorman, of Reno, Ne- 
vada, with heavy problems of his own, 
has set forth in a beautifully written 
pastoral the duty of every Catholic to 
have a world-wide heart. 

“This divine command to be mis- 
sionaries,” says Bishop Gorman, “has 
in all times and in all places been ac- 
cepted willingly, and obeyed gladly by 
the followers of Christ. Every Chris- 
tian, therefore, has been and must be, 
in some measure and within the scope 
of his capabilities and his vocation, a 
missionary. He cannot, and indeed may 
not, selfishly keep for himself alone the 
knowledge of Christian truth and the 
possession of the divine light of grace. 
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He must share them with his family, 
his children, his friends, his neighbors, 
his countrymen, his fellow human be- 
ings from far and near, be they black 
or white, red or yellow. Christ’s sav- 
ing grace is for all; and he is not 
worthy of the name of Christian who 
refuses to be a missionary.” 





Our Benedictine Neighbors— 
Maryknollers of Peng Yang, Korea, 
and of Fushun, Manchukuo, have the 
Benedictine Missioners of St. Odile la- 
boring near them as neighbors, in the 
Vicariate of Wonsan and the Prefec- 
ture of Yenki. This particular Congre- 
gation of St. Odile is a branch of the 
Benedictines which devotes itself ex- 
clusively to foreign missions. Mary- 
knollers have always found the St. 


**I was homeless, and you 
took me in.’’ 


An asylum for destitute, aged fathers 
and mothers in the Orient, would es- 
tablish an appropriate memorial to your 
own beloved parents. Write us. 








guidance which he gave to a young 
non-Christian artist to study and create 
a Chinese Christian art. The artist suc- 
ceeded, and his productions, while faith- 
ful to the canons of Chinese painting, 
conveyed Christian truths to the Chi- 
nese and took the Western world by 
storm in the quaintness and delicacy of 
their beauty. 

The artist imbibed so deeply of Cath- 
olic truth that in 1932 he asked for 
Baptism and now bears the name of 
Lucas Ch’en. He continued to labor at 
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been located in the diocese. Scran- 
tonians have always been friendly and 
though hard times in the coal districts 
have made life difficult the door of 
charity has never been closed to us. 
We hold the memory of Bishop Hoban 
in veneration and are deepiy apprecia- 
tive of the generous kindness of Bishop 
O’Reilly, Monsignor Vaughan, and our 
host of well-wishers, clerical and lay. 





The Missionary Problem of 
Atheism— 

Obviously, before long the Church’s 
missioners will to a great extent ignore 
the incapacitated non-Christian religions, 
none of which show much vigor, and 
will level their frontier work against 
the day’s most dynamic source of oppo- 
sition, anti-religion varying in form 





Maryknoll*is beginning to feel mature as she watches her schoolchildren grow up. 


. 
Odile Missioners extremely kind and 
hospitable. 

The motherhouse of the community 
is in Bavaria, and there is an American 
foundation, the Little Flower Monas- 
tery, at Newton, N. J. Here is edited 
the monthly magazine, “Pax,” typo- 
graphically one of the most attractive 
of our Catholic publications. 





Fruit of Advocacy— 

During his ten years as Papal Dele- 
gate in China, Archbishop Costantini 
sponsored many causes with a warmth 
which inspired. It is only now that we 
may begin to measure the fruits of this 
advocacy. 

An example is the encouragement and 


the Catholic University of Peking, and 
today, has gathered about him some 
half dozen young artists who are 
striving with him to multiply Chinese 
representations of the Gospel stories. 
A new school of art is growing up. 
Artistically, it possesses solid merit, and 
apologetically, it can have immense in- 
fluence not only in China but through- 
out the West. 





A Good Year in Scranton— 
Monsignor Vaughan, of the Scranton 
Propagation of the Faith Society, re- 
ports another successful year, with 
gleanings of $36,000. 
For almost a quarter of a century, 


Maryknoll College, The Venard, has 


FOR ALL MISSIONERS — PRIESTS, BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Above are alumni of Saint Francis Xavier 
School for Japanese, Los Angeles, Calif., at their annual dinner. 


from scientific agnosticism to ignorant 
hate of everything which seeks in the 
name of religion to curb license. 

From February 7 to 10, while our 
Eucharistic Congress held forth in Ma- 
nila, 1600 delegates from 46 countries 
met in Moscow for a World Congress 
of the Godless. Among the aims were: 
1. To found a bureau for anti-religious 
propaganda throughout the world. 2. 
To exchange ideas on organization and 
method in the international struggle 
against religion. 3. To provide funds 
for the world anti-religious campaign. 

The battles are being fought not only 
in Spain and Mexico, but throughout 
Africa and Asia, as missionary testi- 
mony clearly establishes. 
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A Mission Trip in Hakka Land 


This is a joint letter from Sister Marie Marcelline Grondin, of Westbrook, Me., and Sister Mary Luella 


Veile, of Quincy, IIl. 


Both Sisters were missioned to 


Tungshek, in the Hakka district of South China, in 


1935. The mission trip here described was one of their first saunters into the mountains. 





BOUT noon, we set out 
from Holy Child Mis- 
sion, Tungshek, bound 
for Bateou or “Dark 
Ravine.” There were 
/€. six in the party: Father 
| Donovan; Poung; the 
Tea Man; Ho Chin; and 
we two tyros. We were destined for 
Det Liou’s house, some five “walking 
hours” away. It was pleasant going, 
but quite warm. Det Fouc saw us as 
we passed his school, so he had himself 
excused and came along home with us, 
as thrilled and proud as he could be— 
so candid and innocent for a lad of fif- 
teen years. 

On the way, we made two stops to 
rest. At about five o’clock, when we 
had climbed the mountain, it was a real 
thrill to see our old friend Det Liou, 
whipping his cows home as fast as they 
would go because he had sighted us as 
we rounded the side of the mountain. 
Every one was astir and jumping 
around, and Father and Mother Liou 
came out to greet us. Finally, we were 
taken to the usual little room these good 
folks here in Hakka have for guests. 
It was all prepared for us: there were 
clean papers all around; a white hand- 
kerchief was tacked on the window; a 
little pink bar of soap sat proudly on 
a saucer on the dresser ; an infinitesimal 
mirror twinkled from the window sill; 
and a little statue stood sedately on a 
corn-meal can. Lastly, of course, there 
was a pot of tea, cups, and some 
sugared slices of oranges. Mr. Liou 
himself brought us to our room and 
told us that the blankets we were to use 
were his very own. 

The men then had a nice chat, but 
the mother had to be busy about many 
things—preparing the supper, getting 
enough water for so many extra baths, 
and so on. We took charge of the 
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children. The larger ones, as well as 
Mr. Liou, helped Mother Liou be- 
tween times. After a while, we had 
supper, the usual Chinese fare, with 
onion tips holding a prominent place on 
the menu. After supper, the men talked 
some more, and we noted how the chil- 
dren and the women were left to us. 
We saw too, the possibilities of enter- 
taining them at a time like this and 
wished we had brought pictures along; 
they might have helped us to say what 
our Chinese could not. Presently, a 
neighbor’s two boys came over, and Sis- 
ter Marcelline taught all the boys the 
prayers after Mass, while small Ka 
Fouc crawled up into Sister Luella’s 
arms and fell fast asleep. Mother Liou 
sat with us, now talking, now reciting 
her prayers. 

After night prayers, which were said 


Sisters Marie 
Marcelline and 
Mary Luella, 
missioners at 
Tungshek in 
South China, 
The Sisters, 
equipped with 
a knowledge of 
the Hakka di- 
alect are mak- 
ing trips into 
the mountains 
to convert the 
women. 


at nine o'clock, both Poung and the Tea 
Man gave wonderful speeches. The six 
men whom Mr. Liou, that splendid 
apostle, has under instruction, were 
there, and others too. The Tea Man is 
quite a preacher although we under- 
stood Poung better. being more accus- 
tomed to his Chinese. 

After the meeting had broken up and 
an interlude of a few funny episodes, 
we climbed onto (one cannot say into) 
our Chinese beds, to rest but not to 
sleep very much. The roosters began 
to crow at about half past three, and 
we considered and even discussed the 
delicious possibility of strangling them 
all. It was very soon time to rise, and 
when we had dressed and said most of 
cur prayers, a baby voice cried “Gou- 
niong, let us in!” We went to the door 
step, and there sat all the little ones 
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like a flock of faithful and frozen 
chicks, for it is extremely cold here in 
the early morning and evening. 

Father Donovan heard confessions 
through a little hole in the door of his 
room and then said Mass in the ?#’ang. 

“We could not help but think that this 
was truly Bethlehem—Our Lord sur- 
rounded with ‘such real poverty and 
Iowliness. The mud-walled room was 
decorated with dusty baskets and lad- 
ders and draped with . spider webs, 
while the cows in a nearby section of 
the house munched contentedly on their 
hay. The little shepherd boys knelt on 
their Chinese straw raincoats and prayed 
with fervor and gusto. 

We began the homeward journey by 
another.route, which led to the Koung- 
so, Bateou’s Catholic Church to be. Fa- 
ther Donovan plans to begin with a shop 
and a Catholic shopkeeper who will talk 
of God to his customers. Mr. Liou 
would be the ideal man, but he feels 
that he cannot leave his wife all alone 
in the mountains, with all the children 
to be cared for and the fields to be 
worked. So Father doesn’t know whom 
to ask, but he is laying his plans. 

The evening found us back at Tung- 
shek, where the welcome and care given 
us by our Sisters made us realize all 
the sweetness and the fullness of the 
fact that we were “home.” 


“Little Flower” Reading 

T. Thcrése of Lisieux is undoubtcd- 

ly best known by her own writings, 
naive in their simplicity, as in the sub- 
limity of thought which at once lifts 
the reader above himself to the higher 
level of the “Little Flower’s” own life. 

Her AUTOBIOGRAPHY and THE 
SPIRIT OF ST., THERESE (com- 
piled by her own sisters) may be pro- 
cured from the Maryknoll Cloister. 
These attractively bound volumes make 
ideal gifts for Religious and layfolk 
alike. They are particularly suggestive 
during the Graduation season. 

Sale-profits from both books go to- 
wards a foundation fund to establish 
Maryknoll’s first MISSION CLOIS- 
TER. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 50¢ and 
$1.00 bind‘ngs 

(Plus postage) 
The SPIRIT of St. Therese, 90¢ 
(plus postage) 

Address orders to: 


The Maryknoll Cloister, 
Maryknoll, N. Y 


OF A SACRIFICE IN HONOR 
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Most Rev. James E. Walsh, Maryknoll’s Superior General, receiving the first vows of 
Sister Eleanor Francis Andrews, of Cambridge, Mass., on March 7. Sister Eleanor 
Francis will sail on May 20 with the first group of Maryknoll Sisters assigned to Japan. 








Maryknoll Sisters 


is the popular designation of the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Ine. 
(legal title). In its origin the community goes back to the early days of 
Maryknoll. The Holy See gave its final approval in 1920. Mother Mary Joseph 
is the Mother General, heading the present body of 455 professed Sisters, 59 
novices, and 16 postulants. There are 246 Sisters in overseas mission work 
and 46 working among Orientals in America, while 73 are engaged by the Mary- 
knoll Fathers in administration work and in domestic work in their seminaries, 


Central Addresses— 


Motherhouse and administration: 
Maryknoll, N.Y. 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

South China: 103 Austin Road, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

Shanghai, China: Mercy Hospital, 
Pei Chiao, Near Ming Hong. 


Manchukuo: Tenshudo, Dairen, 
Manchukuo. 


Korea: 257 Sangsukuri, Tenshudo, 
Hicijo, Korea. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, 
Manila, P. I. 


Hawaii: 1722 Dole St., Honolulu. 





OUR LADY, QUEEN OF MAY, 
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Vocations 


ARYKNOLLERS who have spoken 

to young men in Catholic colleges 
and high schools have come to know 
that those most deeply impressed usu- 
ally betray their feelings least at the 
time. In playing the role of agent 
for the Holy Ghost, in sowing the seed 
of vocations, it is necessary to respect 
the desire of most young men to keep 
their aspirations to themselves. They 
will reveal themselves to a priest only 
when the circumstances are such that 
it may be done in confidence. 

Hence, the necessity of an indirect 
method in approaching young men re- 
garding their vocations. It can happen 
that Johnnie may close his heart for- 
ever against the priesthood if, upon 
discovery of certain spontaneous acts of 
piety on his part, his mother or his 
teacher calls him up before others and 
says, “Johnnie, you’re going to be a 
priest, aren’t you?” 

Likewise in the classroom, injudicious 
harping on the priesthood is not ad- 
visable. As the school year closes and 
the time for decision approaches, the 
ideal should be presented delicately and 
ih such a manner that the thoughtful 
boy may take the matter away with him 
for secret consideration within the sanc- 
tum of his heart. 

Maryknoll has prepared its annual 
poster which, displayed in school cor- 
ridors, is an aid to prompting reflection 
on the mission ideal. If your school 
has not received one we shall be happy 
to have you request it. 





Good Will and Mission Education 


OOD will among the peoples of the 

earth is an age-old ideal of the 
Catholic Church which teaches that all 
men are one in Christ. It is her wish 
that her children understand one an- 
other sympathetically. As a_ praise- 
worthy example of this ideal carried 
into action, the following portion of a 
letter received by us is quoted. We 
have every reason to believe that the 


kindly feeling towards other peoples 
resulting from interest in missions has 
become something very real to these 
children of St. Frances de Sales School, 
Utica, N. Y. Their teacher writes: 
“We have two seventh grades in our 
school and each has a Mission Club. 
At Christmas, we fixed three boxes for 
missionaries. They were so pleased that 
they wrote to the children, sent snap- 
shots, and Father Flick even went so 
far as to have the Chinese children 
write letters (under which he wrote an 
English meaning). Need I tell you 
how happy our boys and girls were? 
Immediately, they set about copying the 





Maryknoll Mission 
Pamphlets 


Christ in China. 
Christ in Korea. 

Christ in the Philippines. 
42 Days Among Chinese Outlaws. 
Father Burns Among Manchu 
Bandits. 

10,000 Questions About China. 
The Case for Catholic China. 
Chinese Apostles. 
Maryknoll Among Chinese 
Lepers. 

Marriage in Manchu-Land. 
Missions, Medicine and 
Maryknoll. 

Native Sisters in the Orient. 
Schools in China. 

The Chinese Seminarian. 
Ah Hoy, His Brother ... 
His Boat. 
Marvknoll on the March. 
Novena to St. Francis Xavier. 
Secrets of Chinatown. 
Shall I Be a Maryknoll Sister? 
Shall I Be a Marvknoller ? 
The Maryknoll Story. 


5c each, $4 a hundred 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll New York 











.. It is my wish 
to keep these children interested in the 
work of pagan souls, and I have tried 
to encourage them to become Maryknoll 


Chinese characters. . 


Juniors. We are doing all this in con- 
nection with Catholic Action.” 

Undoubtedly, Sister, your broad vi- 
sion of a problem that is social as well 
as religious, will produce lasting fruit 
in the lives of your children and their 
little friends in mission lands. 





Plays for Commencement 


Programs 
(For College, High, and Intermediate 
Schools) 

The Whole Way—A one act play 
for young men portraying St. Francis 
Xavier as a popular university professor 
who finally decides to go “The Whole 
Way” at the behest of Ignatius Loyola. 
Four copies for $1.00. 

For Greater Glory—A one act play 
for boys, dealing with an _ interest- 
ing incident in the life of the youthful 
Francis Xavier. Three copies for 50¢. 


The Gracious Lady of Rome 
—A one act play for women or girls, 
dramatizing the thrilling story of St. 
Martina. Four copies for $1.00. 
Flower of The Iroquois—A play 
based on the life of Kateri Tekak- 
witha, the Mohawk Indian Maid. Three 
copies for $1.00. 

Ruth—A simple but effective drama- 
tization of the ever loved Biblical ro- 
mance of Ruth and Boaz. Four copies 
for $1.00. 

The Surprise Party—A one act com- 
mencement play in which the graduates 
may have an opportunity to perform. 
Suitable for Grammar and High 
Four copies for $1.00. 


Fairy Tale Plays 


The Awakening of Beauty—A new 
interpretation of an old and ever popu- 
lar fairy tale. Four copies for $1.00. 


Schools. 


Princess Moonlight—A quaint and 
humorous Japanese play which may 
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be simply but effectively staged. Four 
copies for $1.00. 


For Primary Grades 


Mysteries of The Rosary—A 
ser‘es of three short and very simple 
plays which should prove a boon to the 
teacher who must include all of her 
pupils in the Commencement program. 
Four copies for $1.00. 


The Magic Mirror—A Japanese 
fairy tale very simply dramatized for 
young folk. Four copies for 50¢. 


When Mary Came to The Temple 
School—A_ short, one act play for 
little girls, telling of schooldays in old 
Jerusalem when tiny Mary of Nazareth 
first came to the Temple School. Three 
copies for 50¢. - 

Maryknoll Plays give complete direction for 
staging, music, etc. For a more detailed de- 
scription of plays listed above write for our 
catalogue. Address: The Director, Maryknoll 
Play Library, Maryknoll, New York. 


Mission Books in Review 


Story Time with Dick and Dot. By 
Sisters of St. Joseph, of Boston, with 
Arthur I, Gates as advisor in reading 
methods; illustrated by Marion and 
Doris Henderson. New York: Mac- 
millan. 

Story Time is a well chosen collec- 
tion of stories, adapted to Second Grade 
vocabulary. The illustrations are wily 
enticements to a reading of the text. A 
billy goat butting into a mirror, a red- 
coated rabbit peering over spectacles in 
the accepted grandfatherly style, Chiyo 
and Taro having rice and tea Japanese 


fashion, St. Anthony preaching to a ° 


school of attentive fish, Bushy the lit- 
tle bear and Bright-Star his little mas- 
ter overcome beside a jar emptied of 
honey, Matik building an Eskimo snow 
house, Shawn looking for fairies—these 
are only a few of the absorbing pictures 
in color. 

Undoubtedly, the highest recommen- 
dation for this excellent little book is 
its dual quality of story-book-reader 
skillfully combined. The precocious child 
will have skipped gleefully through 
Story Time before the class is half way 
into it. There is no moralizing, no 
pedantry whatever, but a little second 
grader cannot help being a better, wiser 
child for the hours given to Story 
Time. A word list and simple reading 


OUR PEOPLE RESPONSIVE TO 


Catholic Sisterhoods 


N view of the publication of a list of 
the literary works of religious, our 
readers — members of religious com- 
munities—are asked to send those of 
their Order to: 
Sister Mary Martine, B.V.M. 
St. Mary’s High School 
1031 South Hoyne Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





tests add to the helpfulness of this Sec- 
ond Grade Reader. A select sprinkling 
of intriguing verse starts the small 
child on the road to appreciation of 
genuine poetry, being still reminiscent 
of Mother Goose, and setting off a min- 
iature literary accomplishment which 
will not fail to impress the modern 
teacher. Since missions too have taken 
their place in modern education, the 
authors have included in their collec- 
tion “A Mission in China” which fea- 
tures the doings of a Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner, 


Published by Commis- 
Washington, 


Ave Maria. 
sariat of the Holy Land. 
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D.C.: Franciscan Monastery. Regular 
Edition $2.75; De Luxe Edition $6.50. 

Patterned on the Rosary, “Ave 
Maria” contains the Creed, 15 versions 
of the Our Father, 150 versions of the 
Hail Mary, the Salve, and the Dox- 
ology. It is a review of apostolic ac- 
complishment—the Faith has been car- 
ried to the ends of the earth. An ex- 
planation of the symbols employed in 
the colorful illumination makes a valu- 
able appendix, enabling the uninitiated 
in this field to appreciate the thought- 
ful designing of the pages. 

“Ave Maria” is a rare book, one 
which you will like to handle for its 
artistic loveliness. You will find pleas- 
ure too in musing over its pages of 
varied scripts, tracing odd relationships 
in the languages of far-flung tribes all 
of which are one in the catholicity of 
Mother Church. This book was not 
destined to be a book of the month and 
then forgotten; it is a treasure which 
will outlive the best sellers. 








~~ BLUEGOWNS 


Offered during May for 





Maryknoll Fathers 
| Maryknoll, N.Y, 


| 
Name ..... 
| 


Address 


Stories of the Chinese Missions \: 


| 
| 
by Alice Dease. 


Graduation Gifts 
$1.00 


(Regular Price: $1.50) 


| Enclosed please find $....... for ....... 


BLUEGOWNS to be sent to: 


Al. 
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THE CALL OF THE HEATHEN. 




















Mother’s Day 
May, 1937. 
Je Owe Lady, Mother of Al Childeen, 
Dearest Mother, 


My flowers for you on Mother’s Day will be a bouquet of blossoms—little pagan souls 
whom I hope to save this year by my little prayers and sacrifices. 

To make sure that this bouquet reaches you, I am joining the Maryknoll Juniors who 
“Pray and work for conversions.” 

I am sending this note to you in care of ’ather Chin, Maryknoll, New York, 


Your affectionate child, 








ADDRESS 
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A Safe Investment 


® 


You may invest any sum, 
$100 or more, and receive 
a steady income for life. 
After your death, the in- 
vestment goes without 
delay to the missions. 


Send for our free booklet: “THE 
MARYKNOLL ANNUITY.” 


It will answer your ques- 
tions: 
What is an Annuity? 
Why Maryknoll? 


It also explains the 
agreement and provides 
an Annuity form. 


Address: The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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ROUND-TRIP REDUCTIONS 


Special Summer rates go into 
effect May 15. Round trip to 
Yokohama, $256 up Tourist 
Class; $456 up First Class. 
Similar reductions to other ports. 


10 DAYS TO YOKOHAMA 


Go direct from Vancouverand 
Victoria in 10 days by Em- 
press of Asia or Empress of 
Russia. Only 3 more days via 
Hawaii by Empress of Japan 
(fastest ship on the Pacific) 
or Empress of Canada. Con- 
nect at Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia ports. Low round-trip 
fares include passage from 
and to Seattle. 

eFacilities are available for 
the celebration of 

Holy Mass. 
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For rates and sailings, see 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, 38 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 





















































“Go... Teach... Baptize...” 


Maryknoll’s 165 missioners are 


OBEYING THE COMMAND. 
Will you share in their apostolate ? 


Support a missioner for 30, 20, 10, 
5, or for even one day each month. 


See page 153. 


Address: The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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